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THE ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 

N no conventional observance do sensible people differ 

more than in the costumes and customs connected with 
the adoption of mourning. Probably this is owing to the 
fact that there is no fixed standard of taste in the matter, no 
social statute by which the mourner, whose happy immu- 
nity from sorrow has left her ignorant of the modes, may 
regulate her clothing and actions when the loss of a near 
relative compels her to alter her manner of dressing and liv- 
ing. In eight cases out of ten the woman who is thus thrust 
into black turns to her dress-maker and milliner for advice, 
and conforms her cos- 
tume to their dicta. 
Happily, of late years, 
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loudly against wearing black are the first to put it on and 
the last to lay it off when they have once known bereave- 
ment. 

‘‘T shall never wear black for any one,” pronounced a 
middle-aged man. ‘I can mourn just as truly in a red neck 
tie as in a black one, and think the whole system of putting 
on mourning absurd and pagan.” 

In less than six months his only son, a promising lad of 
twelve, died after a short illness. Without a word of sug- 
gestion on the subject, the father sent his hat to be furnished 
with a black band, ordered a black suit from his tailor, and 
laid aside colored ties and gloves, A year later his wife 


making. There is a certain incongruity in draping one’s 
self in the heaviest of crape for the loss of a little child—the 
transplanting of one of those 
* flowers 
So lightly rooted in the soil of time, 
Growing almost upon heaven's outer fence.” 

Then, too, if degrees are to be observed in mourning, 
what is there left for the newly made widow to assume if 
at the death of her six-months babe she shrouded herself in 
deepest crape and bombazine ? 

For young children a plain black attire, with neither crape 
trimming nor veil, is suitable. Such mourning may be 

worn unchanged for six 
months, and after that 





the fashion has so far 
identified itself with 
common-sense as to do 
away to a great extent 
with the heavy veil and 
deep crape that were un 
til recently considered 
the only trappings of woe 
which showed proper re- 
spect to the departed, 
The opponents of the 
custom of wearing 
mourning are prone to 
stigmatize it as heathen- 
ish, and to query indig- 
nantly why sable weeds 
should be donned just 
because a beloved soul 
has been translated from 
mortal woe to immortal 
joy. Others sneer at the 
fashion as a mere form, 
and in confirmation of 
their ideas point to the 
‘frisky widow” flirting 
gayly with other men 
while still clad in the 
sweeping black that 
presumably—typifies her 
grief at the loss of her 
husband. Still a third 
faction, and these with 
some show of reason, 
protest against heavy 
mourning as injurious to 
the health and spirits of 
those who wear it, and 
declare that it is a cloud 
upon the cheerfulness of 
all those associating with 
the person thus arrayed. 
In the adoption of 
mourning a certain re- 
spect for les convenances 
must be observed, as 
should be done in every 
relation of life. Even 
when people do not be- 
lieve in wearing black for 
their dead, they should 
guard against shocking 
public sentiment by such 
a course of action as that 
followed by an elderly 
widow whose gay car- 
dinal cap strings flutter- 
ed about her dead hus- 
band’s face as she stoop- 
ed to kiss him for the last 
time, just before the lid 
of the coffin was closed. 
She ‘‘did not believe in 
mourning,” and had 
made no change in her 
dress from that she had 
worn during her hus- 
band’s lifetime. It was 
very courageous and 
strong-minded no doubt, 
but her good was, inev- 
itably, evil spoken of by 
nearly all who saw or 
heard of her conduct. 
One point that the 
theorists upon the matter 
of donning black rarely Fi 
take into account is the 
natural desire of the af- 
flicted person to be clad 
in sombre colors. This 
may be a ‘‘relic of hea- 
thenish superstitions,” but the custom of generations past 
has made it as natural as it is for the mother to weep by the 
grave of the freed sufferer whose life has been a constant 
anguish of patience. She must be thankful that the agony 
has been changed to joy, but the heart will show its grief by 
tears. This is not the time for laughter or gay colors, and 
the hue that to our Anglo-Saxon ideas is most typical of 
desolation is the one naturally chosen for the dress at such a 
season as this. 
Pet theories with regard to mourning are very apt to 
crumble into nothingness before the touch of experience. 
Many of the very persons who have inveighed most 
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gently intimated to him the propriety of lightening his 
black. She met a surprised reply. 

‘*Why should I lighten it? Do you think I will ever 
mourn less for my boy than I do now? I shall never wear 
bright colors again.” 

He had learned how out of all consonance are grief and 
gay attire. 

Yet while fully upholding the desirability of wearing black 
in affliction, not only out of regard to one’s own feelings and 
to conventionality, but as a measure of protection against 
wounding questions and comments, common-sense should 
be considered in the choice of materials and the manner of 


Fig. 2.—WALKING OR TRAVELLING GOWN.—FRONT. 
{For Back, see Page 453. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-13. 


lighter material may be 
used, flowers may be 
worn, and the sombre- 
ness of the costume grad- 
ually lessened, until in a 
little over a year mourn- 
ing is laid aside. Foran 
older child, a parent, a 
brother or sister, the black 
may be deeper and may 
be worn for a longer 
period if so desired. 
Only at the loss of the 
husband is it wise for a 
woman to assume the 
heavy veil that is a dis- 
tinctive mark of a wid- 
ow’s costume. By many 
thus bereaved the veil is 
never laid aside, but here 
again the canon of com- 
mon-sense is to be con- 
sulted rather than mere 
conventionality. If the 
widow has children they 
frequently desire that she 
may clothe herself less 
gloomily, and for their 
sakes she should in a 
measure sacrifice her own 
preferences, Itis always 
possible for her to wear a 
sober black that will suf- 
ficiently indicate all lack 
of desire on her part to 
neglect respect to the 
memory of her hasband. 
Public opinion on this 
matter has been much 
modified since the days 
when it was deemed es- 
sential to decency that 
every widow, no matter 
how young, should dis 
figure herself by donning 
the heavy, unbecoming 
structure, happily now 
obsolete in this country, 
known as a widow's cap. 

Above all, consistency 
should be striven for 
when wearing a mourn- 
ing garb. It is not at all 
unusual to see a Woman 
whose black gown and 
heavy veil indicate that 
she has undergone recent 
and severe affliction 
adorned with diamond 
ear-rings, finger- rings, 
and brooch. No jewelry 
but the simplest and most 
necessary pieces should 
be worn during the first 
months of bereavement. 
A jet, pearl, or plain gold 
pin at the throat, the 
wedding-ring, and, pos- 
sibly, the diamond en- 
gagement ring on the 
finger are enough, and 
should ear-rings be worn, 
then these should be of 
the simplest and least 
conspicuous description. 
Jewels are meant as 
adornments to afternoon 
or evening dress in the 
house, not as an accom- 
paniment to church or 
street costume, or to be 
worn with a_ breakfast 
wrapper or mourning attire. The question of social enjoy- 
ments during the period of mourning must be settled by 
each one for himself or herself. It is not good form for any 
one in deep black to appear at large or gay sssemblages, and 
it is not generally in unison with the feelings of any one with 
whom mourning is anything more than a mere outward show. 
Yet it is very absurd for one to refuse all recreation simply 
because indulging therein might excite uncharitable com- 
ment. After the first three months a person in light mourn- 
ing may go to concerts, or even to the theatre if she so desires, 
and a little later small and very quiet social entertainments 
are permissible. Calls are not expected from the mourner 
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during the first few months of her bereavement. As a mat- 
ter of course the conduct of every one in such circumstances 
is determined chiefly by the feelings. No one who sincere- 
ly mourns a lost friend will feel inclined to plunge into so 
cial gayeties with unseemly haste, and it is doubtful if any 
rules and regulations will have much effect upon any one 
whose mourning is simply perfunctory. 


“VICTI RESURGUNT.” 
| EROES, with eloquent flags unfurled, 
Have trumpeted loudly their just elation, 
But the voice that hath sunk to the heart of the 
Is the voice of renunciation 


world 


It nothing vaunts, nor with idle sound 
Perplexes the currents of human feeling, 

But it speaks with the accent and note profound 
Of deep unto deep appealing. 


And Earth—she who worships her victims slain 

To divinest faiths doth glad awaken, 
For their sake who gave all, as they deemed, in 
And who, dying, seemed forsaken! 
FLORENCE 
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A FEW ROSES. 

J aptzgeen is no one who has a strip of ground, be it 
no more than the usual narrow front yard, 
should not have, other things being equal, a 
bush in it. One? As many as she can crowd into 
it and attend to faithfully. Other things being equal, 
we say—other things meaning the exposure and the 
situation, a southerly or southwesterly exposure be- 
ing desirable; a situation sheltered from strong 
winds, the house or the paling shutting off the north, 

low sereen of bushes, or even the background of 
garden shrubs, breaking the force of the occasional 
southerly winds that come with power, and shade 
and dampness and overhanging trees being conspic 
uously absent. And faithful attendance is an abso- 
lute sine qua non. 

In order 


who 


rose- 


to have roses the sod must be removed, 
and the ground must be spaded up and well pulver- 
ized. If the ground be clayey, a portion of it must be 
removed and replaced with loam and manure; if 
be sandy or gravelly, the same preparation must be 
made; if it be wet, a little pebbly drain must be made 
to the nearest gutter—and none of this is such hard 
work that a woman cannot do it, a little at a time, or 
with the help of a boy; if the soil be a warm loam, 
then it must be dressed liberally with well-rotted ma 
nure thoroughly worked in before the roses are set 
out. 

In choosing the plants, if there is a south wall or 
high fence for it, nothing is more beautiful or more 
rapid than the lovely Baltimore Belle, which grows 
in palest blush clusters of such abundance that you 
feel as if every blooming must be the last; but there 
are few roses that cannot be trained to climb if one 
chooses to pleach them against a support. Butif one 
wishes merely a plot of roses, then a space six feet by 
three can be made to look in the morning sunshine 
more resplendent than a Sultan's treasury of jewels, 
with a crimson Jacqueminot, or snowy Mabel Morri- 
son, a blush moss-rose and a white one, and an old- 
fashioned, ineffably fragrant double damask, that 
will distil underneath your windows all the attars of 
the East. 

But not if you simply set them out and leave them 
to sun and rain will you reap any of this pleasure 
or profit; for roses, like all other things of value in 
this world, are to be paid for with a price, the price 
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of care and watchfulness and labor. Labor only 
comparatively speaking it must be, of course, for our 
little space of six feet by three cannot require severe 
or long-continued toil. If the ground has been suf- 
ficiently enriched and the sunshine is_ plentiful, 
there will be no mildew or slug or worm to en- 
counter; although to prevent the wire-worm many 
experienced gardeners make a well-ventilated pile 
of brush, old papers, straw hats, and general rubbish, 
and cake it over all but the vent-boles with the soil 
to be used in this rose bed in the first instance, set- 
ting fire to the pile and letting it smoulder all day 
and all night, till the whole is thoroughly baked and 
incinerated—a process which kills out all insect and 
reptile life, and leaves the earth fit to be worked 
into the foundation of the rose bed. But fine roses 
may be had without such trouble, using wateliful- 
ness instead. However, after your roses have come 
and have been set out, you will find yourself visit- 
ing them, till you fear you shall wear your welcome 
out there, to see if they droop, to see if, on the con- 
trary, that leaf-bud expands the least trifle; your 
heart will be filled with hope and joy, as if some one 
had bequeathed you a whole farm in working order, 
when you see the spray open, and understand that 
the thing has taken root, and is going on from glory 
to glory. Aud one day you will seea bud. A bud? 
A score of buds; loveliest, most hope-inspiring of all 
growths--a rose-bud. It swells, it bursts, a 
white streak of the pale one, a blushing line of the 
deeper hued ; 


sweet 


and then you glance out one morning, 
and there, each a live coal, all a flock of glowing, 
shining, dancing, living rubies, the full-blown 
Jacqueminots. 


are 


But it may not have gone quite so smoothly as 
this. You may see to your dismay a white bloom 
overspread the foliage in what is called mildew, 
which has come from long-continued dampness, or 
from dreary weather without sun; clouds of tiny 
white flies may rise in the air if you stir a spray, 
and may be seen underlying each leaf; and the de- 
structive little aphides—very interesting as objects 
of natural history, very noxious as inhabitants of 
the rose coptinent—may camp in multitude, and suck 
the juice out of every stem. For the aphis there is 
hardly any help this year then; he is the result of 
starvation in soil and sun; but do not despair; 
other year may give more sun, 
and shall give richer soil. 


an- 
another year must 
For the mildew, sprinkle 
‘he rose-bush well from watering-pot or syringe with 
an iutusion of sulphur, or wait for the last end of a 
shower and then sprinkle it equally well with dry 
sulphur, or better still with soot, letting it take care 
of itself, and less than a week soot and mildew 
will have gone. For the white flies, on the first sus 
picion of them, syringe from the big garden syringe, 
once in every two or three days, before the buds be- 
gin to open, with strong whale-oil soapsuds: the scent 
is detestable, but it vanishes, and the result is usually 
all you could wish. But if this is done when the 
buds are large or beginning to show a color, each 
one of them touched by the bath will be blighted and 
blackened at the tip of all its petals when blown, and 
will often not open at all. As for the grub, which 
turns the leaves red and brown and shrivels them as 
if they had been scorched, that has to be looked for 
and crushed by hand. 

There remains then only the matter of fertilizing, 
and here it is safe to say that your rose can hardly 
have too rich a soil. It is to be made rich in the be- 
ginning, and it is to be watered afterward with liquid 
manure, which can be made (for want of a tank or 
vat in which to let it ferment) in any old pail over- 
night by putting some barn-yard manure to steep in 
rain-water. With this, not too rich and thick, but 
rather weak on the other hand, water the rose bed 
every night for a week or so, just when the buds have 
appeared, but before they have reached any size. 
Guano has a tendency to make the foliage very full 
and dark and fine, but impoverishes and diminishes 
the bloom, and the liquid manure is far preferable. 
As soon as the roses have done blossoming, repeat 
these eight or ten waterings; and if the sun is hot, 
put on a top-dressing of some three or four inches of 
well-rotted manure, and in early September let that 
be forked into the soil, and again give the same rich 
watering, and you will very probably be surprised by 
a lovely aftermath of blossoms almost as beautiful as 
the first were. Then just before the frost cover the 
bed well with manure, and after a little judicious 
pruning in the spring again, your rose bed will once 
more be a marvel of beauty. Nature herself in this 
country gives us an object-lesson in rose culture in 
showing us the rose in our Southwestern regions, es- 
pecially in Texas, where the exhaustless wealth of 
alluvial soil and the longest and strongest sunshine 
give it a luxuriance that shows it to us in the second 
year of its growth lying in blossoming masses on the 
house-tops. 

Although what we have said sounds as if it were 
a great deal of work and care, yet when you reniem- 
ber that it is only over the space of six feet by three, 
you will see that it is mere play; while if it were in- 
deed work, the reward is such as little labor in this 
world brings except that which is done in the service 
of love and beauty. 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
MENDICANT WIVES. 


1 a man to regard his wife, on the business side, as a part- 
ner or a salaried employée or a mendicant ? For it must 
be one or the other. Perhaps she is regarded as a partner 
in the domestic firm, having the same right to draw her 
share of its profits as the other partner, even if he keeps 
the books, and has the money pass through his hands. It 
is a very common thing in firms for one partner to do the 
selling, or the manufacturing, or whatever it is, while the 
other acts as treasurer and cashier. But the latter does not 
for that reason claim any superiority over his associate. He 
does not, merely because the money passes through his 
hands, talk of “giving” his partner what he pays him; he 
knows that the money belongs to his partner as much as to 
him. This is surely the way in which the marriage part- 
nership ought to be viewed, on the business side. In the 
great majority of cases the wife works as hard as the hus 
band, though in a different way. Her management of the 
household and the children, if properly done, is usually to 
be set against his work at his place of business ; it is equally 
essential to the marriage partnership, and though the money 
passes through his he unds, she has really as much right to it 
as he. Of course, in cases where the wife has no children, 
and lives at a hotel or boarding-house, and simply spends 


the husband’s money, while doing little in return, it is less 
of a grievance to talk of his ‘giving ” her money. Even 
then perhaps they live in this way by his desire. There 


are such cases, no doubt, just as there are cases, at the other 
extreme, where the wife actually earns—or owns—the mon- 
ey, and the husband merely spends it. But neither of these 
is the normal state of things; the normal condition is for 
the wife to be as hard-worked at home as is her husband 
abroad, and in this case it is fair to regard it as an equal 
partnership, in which both partners have a right to share 
the profits, and there is no ‘‘giving’”’ about it. 

But suppose that, for any reason, the wife cannot con 
vince her husband that this theory of an cqual partnership 
is a just one, she - is a perfect right to put the matter in an 
other way. ‘‘If I am not a partner,” she may fairly say, 
‘IT have a just ight to be regarded as an employée. If I 
am not a partner, I at least render certain services to the 
household, and I can claim as of right—not by ‘ giving ‘“— 
whatever compensation you would pay to any third person 
for the same services. Put it as a matter of equal partner 
ship or of employment, whichever you please, only do not 
evade the obligations of both.” Surely this demand at least 
is reasonable. If the wife is simply an official, let her be 
paid for the official work, and call the compensation het 
own. If she keeps house, she is at least entitled to what you 
would pay a house-keeper; if she does the duty cf a gov 
erness, Jet her have the compensation of one. if she docs 
duty as a cook, she earns a cook’s wages. Do not regard all 
these economies simply as something saved to the husband s 
pocket; the saving has no place in his pocket, for it belongs 
in that of his wife. You do not expect any one else to keep 
house, or teach the children, or cook the dinner merely for 
her board or lodging; why should you ask the wife to do it 
If a penny saved is as good as a penny earned, her saving 
should count as earning. 

It is not enough to say, ‘‘ But we do not wish to compli 
cate the matter with these technicalities.”” (Observe, that it 
is always a technicality when it is a question of the mon 
ey’s going to the wife, but it is a vast and simple busi 
ness principle whenever it goes to the husband.) ‘* When 
my wife asks me for money, I give it to her.” But is that 
the kind of relation you like to have with your own employ 
er—one of ‘tasking’ and ‘‘giving”? You prefer to feel 
that you earn it, and that the very moment pay-day comes it 
is yours, and there is no “giving” about it. From that mo 
ment the law itself makes it yours. If men,who are traincd 
to rough it in the world, feel this shrinking, women cannot 
escape it. Only long and patient observation, | suppose 
can enable any mere man to understand the continual and 
unjust humiliation undergone by multitudes of xdmirable 
women—the pinching and contriving and patient enduring 
they will undergo first—because of this perpetual ordeal ot 
“asking” their husbands for money. The husband may be 
the best-natured man living; the wife may know that asking 
means receiving; but that which annoys her is the asking il 
self. In many cases the money is paid without it, | know 
as an “allowance”; but in that case the word is still one 
which implies a favor given and received; it is not an ‘al 
lowance,” properly speaking, but is simply her share of the 
income, if you regard her as a partner; or her salary, if you 
view her as an employée. 

Why does she need this sense of independence in her pos 
session of what is due her? She needs it in many ways. 
First, that she may feel that she is a woman, not a child; 
that she is of age, not under tutelage. Secondly, that she 
may feel free, as her husband would feel, to subscribe for 
such charities as may seem to her desirable. As it is, any 
subscription agent will tell you that the husband puts down 
his dollar or his ten dollars without hesitation, on his own 
judgment; while the wife rarely ventures on a subscription, 
even to the Missionary Society or the Sea-side Home for 
Sick Children, without requesting the agent to call again, 
that she may have had opportunity to ask her husband 
Thirdly, that she may make presents, and feel that they come 
from money that is justly hers, and that she is not merely 
requiring her husband to give something to Cousin Sarah, 
to whom he is quite indifferent, or to Aunt Mehitabel,-who 
once broadly hinted that he was not a good provider for his 
family. That may besa very good reason why he should 
not be taxed for them; but inasmuch as it was Aunt Mehit 
abel who brought the wife up from childhood, and Cousin 
Sarah who nursed the baby through diphtheria, it is perfect 
ly right that the wife should give them a C hristmas present 
out of her own money. And there lies just the point; it is 
not her own money, or never seems like it to her delicate 
conscience, so long as she has to ask anybody for it, even 
her husband. Therefore she will sit up late at night, after 
the children’s mending is done or superintended, knitting the 
last fibres of her nervous system into a piece of fancy work 
for the aunt or the cousin, when there is something which 
they need a great deal more, ouly that it costs a dollar or 
two to buy. And then the Christmas present to the hus- 
band himself! 

I am satisfied that if there could come a sudden revelation 
of all hearts, we should be astounded at the amount of sore- 
ness “and chafing and secret unhappiness which exists be 
neath a multitude of roofs in the hearts of seemingly happy 
wives; and which could be instantly removed by the certain- 
ty of even a small income which they could call their own. 
Rither a wife should be in the domestic establishment a rec 
ognized partner, with the rights of a partner, or she should 
be a salaried officer, with the rights which that implies. In 
no case should she be a mendicant. One of the best wives 
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and mothets I ever knew once said to me that she never 
should consent to the marriage of her daughters without a 
perfectly definite understanding that whatever money they 
were to have from their husbands should be paid to them on 
definite days, as regularly as if it were a salary, without any 
application on their part. ‘‘No man can possibly under- 
stand,” she said, ‘‘ how a sensitive woman shrinks from ask- 
ing for money. If L can help it, my daughters shall never 
have to ask for it. 7. WW. 


NEW YORK PASIUONS. 
MOURNING. 
2 gethang TTA cloth is the material chosen for the first 


dress worn as mourning, either as deep or light mourn- 
ing, and in summer and winter alike; a trimming of English 
crape makes this fabric suitable for the deepest mourning 
dress, while passementerie, dull silk, or a little dull jet trims 
it when worn as light mourning. For second-best dresses 
are tamis cloths and batistes, woollens of light weight, with 
smooth surfaces that shed dust, and do not roughen when 
brushed. For summer wear are thin wool crépons crinkled 
like crépe de Chine, or in slight stripes, or small plaids. 
Nuns’ veiling is still in favor for thin dresses, whether plain 
with wide selvage, or hem-stitched in stripes, or merely with 
a hem-stitched hem along one selvage 
Grenadines of all kinds are once more in vogue, and are 
preferred to net for summer dresses. Hernani, the iron 
grenadine of mixed wool and silk in square meshes, is used 
for the deepest mourning dresses, and also in large shawls 
for old ladies. Silk grenadines have an armure border six 


inches wide at one selvage to be used at the foot of the 
skirt, as the fabric is forty-six inches wide ; there are also 


stripes of armure or of gros grain on such grenadines, while 
the fine sewing-silk grenadines have tiny dots or larger 
spots, single long-stemmed blossoms or flowered bands, and 
the durable armure grenadines have lace effects in stripes, 
spots, and borders. A fabrie called new, but merely a revi 
val of the thin smooth grenadines of long ago, resembles the 
mousscline de soie now in vogue, and is known as silk veil 
ing, being used both for veils and gowns; it isa yard anda 
quarter wide, with selvages two inches broad, the heavier 
qualities being required for dresses. 

For summer silks crépe de Chine of dull jet black is the 
favorite mourning dress, whether of plain, slightly crinkled 
surface, or striped, spotted, or flowered. The genuine Can 
ton crape makes a rich dress for the deepest mourning. For 
accessories of dresses, for the entire sleeves, for the front of 
waists, and for panels of skirts are many thin créped fabrics, 
as crépe sablé, thin as gauze, and very deeply crinkled, and 
also the brocaded sheer crapes, or thin striped crapes, like 
mousseline de chiffon. English crape, well known 
to need description, remains the favorite dress over silk or 
wool for widows, and for their veils Plain India silk 
is apt to spot when moistened, and is only guaranteed in 
the most costly qualities, A similar fabric made in Lyons, 
called Peybo, is thicker than India silk, and of pure jet 
black. The figured Indias have tiny white dots, thread lines, 
or skeleton leaves or blossoms on a black ground, or else the 
larger chrysanthemum or poppy blossoms. The sural silks 
are heavily twilled, and nearly lustreless, with plain grounds, 
or striped with white, or pin-dotted, or with open stripes, 
like drawn- work, at intervals of one or two inches. 

For cotton dresses the Scotch vginghams are best for mourn- 
ing wear, in chiné figures, stripes, or bars of gray or of white 
on black grounds — For all-white dresses are wide lawns or 
nainsooks, with skirt hems that are hem-stitched along one 
selvage, and if a color is introduced there are India dimities, 
mull, and French lawns with black or lavender dots, tiny 
flowers, or line stripes on clear white grounds that may be 
corded or in revering stripes 

Useful tailor gowns for driving or travelling are made of 
gloriosa, or of the demi-lustre mohairs that are cool, wiry, 
and shed dust. Rough homespuns, tweeds, and Cheviots of 
light weight are used in the deepest mourning for travelling 
They are made by a tailor in habit style, with the 
straight skirt and a double-breasted bodice with revers collar 
and habit back, the finish being one or two rows of stitching. 

Country dresses of serge of light weight have the straight 
English skirt, or else a kilt skirt with a very short apron 
confined to the front and sides, and a belted shirt waist of 
the serge, unlined, with turned-over collar, deep cuffs, a box 
pleat with black studs in front, and a breast pocket; a second 
waist of surah, either plain or with pin dots of white, is add- 
ed for a change, and with these is worn a wide belt ribbon 
with a buckle made of mourning passementerie, or else 
covered with the Scotch flannels, partly wool and 
partly cotton, are woven in gingham stripes and crossbars 
of. white and black for blouses, tennis gowns, and very 
simply made tailor gowns for midsummer. Wash silks 
with even stripes of black and white, and white foulards 
with black figures, are made up in belted waists to be worn 
with various black skirts in the house, and under a black 
Cheviot jacket in the street 

There is a decided preference for the lighter French 
mourning instead of the heavy garments designed by 
English dress-makers, and for dispensing with unwhole 
some English crape as veils and as trimmings for dresses. 
Widows alone now consider the long English crape veil ne- 
cessary. Many families, after losing a parent, brother, or 
sister, simply wear black fabrics with self trimmings, and 
veils of silk-warped nuns’ veiling (which is lighter and cool 
er than the all-wool veiling), or, better still, the silk veiling 
described elsewhere. 

The conventional dress for a widow is a straight skirt and 
habit-bodice made of Henrietta cloth or of thin lustreless silk 
covered entirely with English crape. The white organdy 
collar and cuffs, worn only by widows, are turned over and 
square-cornered, with an inch-wide hem turned up on the 
outside. The small close bonnet is covered smoothly with 
crape, and has some folds along the brim. ‘The widow's 
ruche inside the brim, when for an old lady’s bonnet, con 
sists of two or three crimped puffs of white crape, but only 
one very slight puff is used for those who are younger. 
White pleated lisse is preferred by some for this purpose, 
while others object to white altogether as announcing their 


too 


also 


dresses. 


serge. 





widowhood, and use black inside the bonnet, or merely a 
roll of crape along the brim. The strings are of black 


gros grain ribbon, the white bow at the throat having been 
given up entirely, except by very old ladies. The bonnet 
has no trimming, as it is covered by the veil of English 
crape, Which is long enough to fall nearly to the hem of the 
gown in front, and half as low in the back; the end in front 
hs is a hem half a yard deep, and that in the back is about 
half as wide: the veil is pinned on the sides of the bonnet, 
a black round-headed pin holding each of the two or three 
folds that are on each side. The gloves are of undressed 
black kid. The surah parasol has a | wide border of English 
.crape, or it may be entirely of Canton crape. 
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Other dtesses Worn as mourning are cut in the designs in 
vogue for colored dresses, with full bodices, mutton-le g 
sleeves, and straight skirts. When English er: ipe is used on 
Henrietta cloth or on grenadine it forms the entire sleeves, 
the high collar, and the ‘band which e dges the bodice and fast- 
ens behind under a rosette. To trim the front of the bodice 
the crape is set in three points, descending from the neck and 
shoulders, or it forms a broad girdle reaching almost up 
to the armpits and laced in front. Other bodices have 
English crape gathered like a blouse under jacket fronts of 
the dress material, and still others have a short square tore- 
ador jacket made entirely of the crape on a thin silk lining, 
to be worn over a Cuirass-like bodice of the wool or grena- 
dine, which fastens invisibly on the left side, and is cut in 
square tabs below the waist line. A very narrow gimp of 
dull silk cord may be added as trimming on the tabs of thé 
cuirass, Konife- ples Mtings of crape are again in vogue, used 
as Directoire frills in two meeting rows down the front of a 
full-pointed bodice, or else crossing the front diagonally amid 
the folds of a lapped corsage, and also edging the foot of a 
skirt which is drawn up slightly on one side, or on both, to 
give the effect of an over-skirt, and disclose another pleating 
on the foundation skirt. 

When crape trimmings are not used, nuns’ veiling, « répon, 


or grenadine dresses have self trimmings like the knife- 
pleatings just described, or they are combined with duil 


repped silk, and some narrow gimp of dull silk cords is placed 
along the edges. The bordered veilings and those with hem- 
stitched hems, also Henrietta cloths of light quality, are pret- 
tily made up with the Greek skirt, which falls to the foot on 
the left side of the front and back, and is caught up high ou 
the right, being cut out at the top to make gradually shorter 
folds (with the border or selvage or hem finishing the edges), 
then meeting behind in a thick cluster of portfolio pleats 
that hang straight from belt to foot; the space below the 
Greek folds on the nght of the lower skirt is covered with a 
slightly full breadth with the selvage or hem at the foot. 
The bodice for such a skirt has the front in one piece hooked 
on the left shoulder and under the arm, slightly shaped by 
small pleats at the dull point of the waist, and cut half-low 
and round or V-shape at top to show a false guimpe or plas 
tron of pleated or tucked or shirred repped silk, which is at- 
tached to the lining; narrow gimp edges the wool or grena 
dine part at the top and trims the collar and cuffs; the point- 
ed back of this corsage is all in one piece, shaped by pleats 
at the waist line, and there is a narrow side form under the 
arm; the edge of the bodice has folded gros grain ribbon laid 
along it, and fastened by a chow in the back, 

To make a chow (rosette) take three-fourths of a yard of 
ribbon two inches wide, double the edges to meet, and slope 
them to taper narrower at each end. Gather the 
a single thread, draw them, and wind round and 


edges on 
round in 


rows of increasing size, sewing all together in the centre, 
and tacking the last end underneath. Other choir are made 
of loops of ribbon massed thickly to show the ends, and 


there are also flat rosettes of fine loops, like the petals of a 
flower, with sometimes one or two forked ends besides, and 
a soft, puffy strap in the centre. Two such chow are a 
pretty finish at the end of a basque in the back, 

3AZAR readers will find models for 
will also serve 


colored Gresses 
for woollen mourning dresses in BAZAR 
19, of the current volume, as, for instance, the polonaise 
gowns and the spotted wool gown on page 364. Crape 
could be used where plaid is shown in the polonaise dress 
which fastens in the back. The same paper has a descrip 
tion of a Worth gown of India silk with ribbon binding that 
is being carried out in black Indias and in surah. Puffy 
mousseline de jabots, frills, and under-sleeves are ex 
ceedingly pretty on black dresses. Bazar No. 8 has also 
designs for cashmere and silk that have been carried out in 
wool crépon, grenadine, tamis, clairetie, and Rosetta cloths, 
with dull surah and slight trimmings of passementerie. 
Sometimes a slight trimming of dull jet is used, but the pat 
tern must be odd and the design unique, or beads do not tind 
favor, the cord gimps being preferred. Mohair and home- 
spun gowns are made like the travelling dresses described in 
the Bazar of last week, with stitching for trimming. 

A Cheviot jacket, a homespun ulster, and short, light wraps 
of crape, bengaiine, or grenadine, are chosen by those who 
wear mourning. Shoulder capes of English crape, silk-lined 
and in several layers, are worn now as they were last year, 
while others have two full ruffles of crape, with a pointed 
yoke and flaring collar. ‘Tasteful mantles of crape and ben 
galine, or of iron grenadine with crape trimming, have been 
made like the fichu-cape illustrated on page 328, of Bazar 
No. 17. For simple wraps are cloth shoulder capes, made of 
a single piece in accordion pleats, sewed to a high collar 
without a yoke. For dressy mourning, Pingat makes coats 
of dull peau de soie, with fitted back and loose frout open 


soie 


ing over a fitted waistcoat, filled in at the top with black 
tulle or with mousseline de soie, and trimmed down the front 
with full frills of the thin fabric. A Medicis collar, revers, 


and shaped pieces with deep fringes on the side are made ot 
passementerie to complete such garments. 

The first bonnets for those who wear crape are without 
trimming, and are covered by the veil. Veils are worn 
shorter than formerly, some of them being only a yard and 
wv quarter in length. The milliner pins the veil in folds 
on the crown for the first wearing, and drapes it at the back 
afterward, sometimes doubling: it along its length, but often 
er across the length, turning the end with the narrowest hem 
back to the top of the wide hem ot the other end. The fold 
ed end is then pinned on the frout of the bonnet, and the ful 
ness is drawn back and pinned in pleats on the sides quite 
far back on the crown. The lightest and coolest bonnets 
and veils are made of the new silk veiling, like mousseline 
de soie with wide selvages. The little bonnet is in folds or 
shirred on wires, and the veil, a yard long, droops behind. 
Entire bonnets are also of shirred nuns’ veiling drawn ou 
wires, With a short veil draped behind in tasteful fashion, 
with one end drawn over the shoulder, or with both, as in the 
picture of the Mater Dolorosa. 

Toques of lace straw or of Neapolitan are worn by those 
who prefer straw as coolest and most durable for summer. 
Crépe de Chine twists along the brim with some erect loops 
held by gros grain ribbon, and some loops of the straw are 
the trimmings. Chip capotes are also used, but Belgian 
straws are too heavy. Gauze ribbons trim straw bonnets 
and round hats prettily, with sometimes a few flowers, the 
least objectionable black flowers being heart’s-ease, violets, 
and the large chrysanthemums. A little dull jet set in square 
facets on net trims tulle toques prettily. 

Gray and lavender gowns are now worn in second mourn- 
ing instead of black and white, and will be described in a 
future paper. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swrrzer; Madame 
BARNES; Madame Lovutse & Co.; Madame Krnor; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCREERY & 
Co.; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


GEORGE BANCROFT the eminent histori 
ty years old on the 3d of Oc senior alumnus ¢ 
Harvard College, having 1 een graduate rd in the class of 1817, 
before reaching his seventeenth birt! lay Two years later 


it 
Dr. Cogswell wrote from Le Ipsi¢ It is sad parting, t 


in, Who will be ning 


tobe is tie 


from little Bancroft. He is a most interesting youth, and is 
to make one of our great men The young student was 
not yet twenty when he received the degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Gdttingen, an unparalleled distinction 
Among his German friends he reckoned Schleiermacher, V« 
Humboldt, Varnhagen von Ense, and Goethe. Mr. Ban 
croft’s latest work, the Life of Van B ublished lust 
summer by Harper & Brothers, shows no atement of 
powers. 

Madame Patti, who at forty-seven keeps the freshness 
of twenty-seven, declares the secret of good looks to be sim 
ply good health She cats the plarn t i t res past 
und confectionery, bathes daily, sleeps in a fireless root 
with her windows wide open, goes to bed early when she 


not singing, and, above all, refuses to fret 
to allow horrible things to be told or read 1 
mit social claims to devour her Jeisu: 


iway her beauty 


» her. or to pe 


—Mrs. Charles Walter Stetson and Miss Grace Ellery 
Channing, of Passadena, California, are at work ou a new 
play for Mr. Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatr this 
city. Mrs. Stetson is the granddaughter of the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, the great champion of orthodoxy in New England 
sixty years ago, while Miss Channing is the granduiece of 
William Ellery Channing, the high-priest of heterodoxy 
two excellent men, wee tenet bate had very ittle in com 
mon except their disapproval of family play-writing 

The ball lately given by Minister and Mrs. Reid 
United States Embassy in Paris was pronounced by both 
French and English guidaunes na most splendid official 





entertainment ever scen in that city of splendid ** functions 
Mrs. Reid, who is; a very accomplis oe woman, wore a toilette 
of indescribable magnificence, and a set of ind ad 
mond ornaments which in size and beauty 

by any other jewe ls exhibited. Among the 
guests were princes, Ministers, diplomatists, artists, authors, 
and Generals. 





sapphire 
were unmatched 


twelve hundred 








Miss Ada Heather - Biggs Lady Dilke, and the Hon 
Mrs. Jeune have established a series of ‘‘ happy evenings ” 
for the London Scand echoed Ghildues These children, be 


longing to very poor families, and never having a penny 
of their own wherewith to purchase pleasure, are to be in 
vited fortnightly toa comfortable room, aut tained with 
games, music, magic-lantern pictures, and amusing talks 
—Mr John Collins Wood, of Kent ICKY 

richest Jack tar living, having had many vie 
death of his father and reverses of fortune making 
goods salesman in New York, the death of 
Paris gave him an inheritance of $2,000,000 


ientet 


Ss, perhaps, U 
Issiltucdes 
him 
a rich uncle in 
and sent him to 


adary 


Atlantic City in search of lost health. Here he lives in a 
hotel, but belongs to the life-saving crew, wears surfman’s 
garb, and serves regularly in the life-boat, alleviating the 


hardships of his comrades with his free purse 


Che oldest pensioner on the government roll is said t 


be Mrs. Betsey Averill, of New Milford, Connecticut, who 
hale and hearty at the age of one hundred and three, still 
draws the pension due her for services of her young husband 
in the war of 1812 

Mr. Walter Gould, a well Known Virginian artist, who 
in 1850 went to Florence to spend an idle traveller's two 
weeks, has remained in that persuasive city for forty years, 
and his studio ‘* teas” are among the pleasantest observances 
of the fashionable artistic circle to which Howells’s Mrs 
Bowen belonged 

Liszt used to call the pianist D’ Albert, who is now giv 


ing concerts in this country Albertus Magnus,” because, 
among other reasons, he had at the age of eleven written 
two hundred pieces, though his father permitted him to 


compose only twice a week for fear of overwork. 
Mademoiselle Parent and Mademoiselle Marie chon nt are 
well-known printers and publishers of Brussels, carrying on 


in that ‘‘little Paris” the extensive business founded es ‘th it 
father. Mademoiselle Marie has written several successful 
scientific books fou young people, and edits and publish s the 
weekly Lu Petite Revenue Belge, the first illustrated juvenile 


periodical ever attempted in Belgium 


—Among the legacies left by the late Empress Augusta, 
besides many Protestant beneficiaries, are a bequest of 
5000 marks to the Romanist St. Hedwig's Hospital in Bei 
tin, and one of 5000 marks to the Jewish almsho uses 

When Jay Gould was beginning life as a surveyor’s ap 
prentice in the Catskills, he is said to have earned his dir 


ners, and to have put his first savings in his pocket, by 
making *‘noon marks” on the farm-lhouse porches for th 
farmers’ wives, the noon mark being a sort of dial that indi 


should be 


and saved a 


hour when the horn blown for dinner 
With the money thus earned tannery 
became and after various slow steps the Vermont 
railroad yielded the shrewd financier the money with which 
he came into Wall Street 


cates the 
business 


possible, 











Mr. Alvin Sperry and his wife Sally, married in Betha 
ny, Connecticut, in 1808, had ten children, all of whom are 
living, the eldest, Edson, being now eighty-one years of 
age; the youngest, Marion, fifty nine; while the combined 
ages of the ten make a sum of 697 years, a remarkable total 
for one generation of one family 

One of the charms of W. D. Howells’s juvenile story, 

A Boy’s Town,” now running as a serial in Hanrerer’s 
YouneG PEOPLE, is that it may be taken in certain respects 
is autobiographical. A correspondent of the Dayton Lk rald 
recently pointed out the resemblances in this ‘* Boy’s Town 
to Dayton and Hamilton, and quoted from Howe's /istorical 
Collections of Ohio the following extract in regard Mr 
Howells’s —— days 

“When the oy vas three years of te Sav t t i mh VY remioy ito 

sutler County, where his father published a newspaper, the I 
Intelligencer, wand Wi liam, while a mere child, learned to s t , 
thence they removed to Dayton, where the elder Howells purchas 
Dayton Transeript, and changed it into a dai His sons aid } u 
the type-setting, William (aged eleven) often working unt rvidmight 
ind then rising at four o'clock to distribute t e ete s 
illustrated industry against il fate After ry Mr. il - 
ells one day (in 1850) announced to his sous the sa f 
whereupon they all went down to the Big Mi 1 good s 1 
to freshen up for another tag with fate 

—Miss Carrie R. Gaston, a student in Swarthmore Col 


lege, Pennsylvania, has just received a prize of $100 from the 
American Tariff League for an essay entitled ‘‘ The Applica 
tion of the American Policy of Protection to American Ship 
ping engaged in International Commerce.” Miss Gaston 


was awarded the second prize in the annual contest; Mi 
John Ford, of Cornell University, being the winner of the 
first, $150; and Mr. Thomas A. C. Spilling, of Bowdoin 
College, of the third, $50. It is interesting to note that the 


respective prize winners are all Seniors in college. 
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Fig. 6.—INFANT’s BELTED Bris 
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XVIL., Fig. 81. 
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MorninG Frock FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see Supp! 
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2.—INFANT’S PETTICOAT. 
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INFANT'S CLOAK AND CAP. 
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Fig. 2.—DETAIL OF 
INNER SOLE FOR 
Boorer, F ia. 1. 





Fig. 1.—INFANT’s 
BoorrEE.—CRocHET 
AND Knirrine.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 

For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—INFANtT's Bres. 

[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description 

Suppi., No. XVIIL, Pig. 82. 





LitTLe Grrv’s Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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INFANT'S Knirrep Socks, 
For description see Supple- 





Figs. 2 and 3.—Epaina 
AND POWDERING FOR 
Bis, Fria. 1. 
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w . he Ps ¥ 
CUSHION FOR CARRYING AN INFANT IN ARMs. INFANT’S YOKE Srip.---(For pattern and 
For diagram and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27-36. description see Suppl., No, ILL, Figs. 16-20.) 





OC OOSS TGs 


CrocHEeT EpGrnea. 


For description see Supple- 





INFANT'S FROCK. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. VIL, 
Figs. 45 and 46. 






CHEMISE FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVL., Fig. 80. 
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PeTricoaT FOR CHILD FROM 1 3 ; . a , ld 
To 2 YEARS OLD. s : ‘ 14> 3 PASSEMENTERIE CAPE.-~—FRONT. 
r oe » Jack coe Page 45% 
For pattern and description see Sup- ) {For Back, see Page 453. ] 
plement, No. XV., Figs. 77-79 H , 2 * For description see Supplement 


Vest For A Lirrie Carp. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 43 and 44, 





BAsSINET WITH STAND. 


Fig. 3.—Derrait oF OvuTreR SOLE WaATER-PROOF CLoaK.—Bacx.—[For Front, s 5 
For description see Supplement. ‘ a ane ae = 


FOR Boores, Fie. 1. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 49-56. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE* 


Romance of Co-var. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avruor or “ For Farru anv Freevom,” ** Tur Wortp 
Went Veny Weir Tues,” * Aut Sorts axp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tur Bent oF 
Sr. Pavn’s,” Kre., RTE 
PART II 
CHAPTER XXI 

ALL LOST BU 


R. ALEC FEILDING paced the thick 
\ carpet of his studio with a restless step 
and an unquiet mind. Never before had he 
faced a more gloomy outlook. Black clouds, 
storm and rain, everywhere. Bad indeed is 
it for the honest tradesman when there is no 


money left, and no credit. But a man can 
always begin the world again if he has a 
trade. The devil of itis when a man has no 


trade at all, except that of lying and cheat 
ing in the abstract. Many men, it is true, 
combine cheatery and falsehood with their 
trade. Few are so unfortunate as to have 
no trade on which to base their frauds and 
adulterations 

Everything threatened, and 


all at once 


Nay, it seemed as if everything was actually 
taken from him, and all at once. Not some 
thing here, which might be repaired, and 


something there, a little later on, but all 

once—everything. Nothingatall left. Even 
his furniture and his books might be seized 
He would be strippe od of his house, his jour 

il, his name, his credit, his position—even 
his genius! Therefore his face—that face 
which Armorel found so wooden—was now 
full of expression, but of the terror-stricken 
hunted kind; that of the man who has been 
found out and is going to be exposed 

On the table lay three or four 
They had arrived that morning 
them up and read them one after the 
Jt was line upon line, blow upon blow. 

The first was from Roland Lee 

““T see no object,” he said, ‘in granting 
you the interview which you propose There 
js not really anything that requires discus- 
sion. As to our interests being identical, as 
you savy—if they have been so hitherto they 
will remain so no longer. As to the market 
price of the pictures, which you claim to 
have raised by your judicious management, 
1 am satisfied to see my work rise to its own 
Jevel by its own worth. As to your threat 
that the influence which has been exerted 
for an artist may be also exerted against him, 
you will do whe at you please. Your last de 
mand, for gratitude, needs no reply. I start 
again exactly where I was when you found 
me. I am still as poor and as little known. 
The half-dozen pictures which you have sold 
as your own will not help me in any way. 
Your assertion that I am about to reap the 
harvest of your labors is comple I begin 
the world over again. The last picture—the 
one now in your studio— you will be good 
enough not toe xhibit "—« Won't], though? 
asked the owner—‘‘at the penalty of certain 
inconveniences which you will learn imme 
diately. I have torn up and burned your 
check.” —‘‘ So much the better for me,” said 
the purchaser ‘You say that you will not 
let me go without a personal interview If 
you insist _— one, you must haveit. You 
will find me here asy morning. But as you 
can only want an interview in the hope of 
renewing the old arrangement, I am bound 
to warn you that it is hopeless and impossi 
ble, and to beg that you will not trouble your- 
self to come he reat all. Understand that no 
earthly consideration will induce me to bear 
any further share in the deception in which 
1 have been too long a confederate. The 
guilty knowledge of the past should separate 
us as wide apart as the poles. To see you 
will be to revive a guilty memory. Since we 
must meet, perhaps, from time to time, let us 
meet as a pair of criminals who avoid each 
other’s conversation for fear of stirring up 
the noisome past. What has been resolved 
upon, so far as I—and another —are con 
cerned, Miss Armorel Rosevean has under 
take n to inform you.—R. L.” 

‘Deception! Criminals!” I suppose there 
is no depth of wickedness into which men 
may not descend, step by step, getting daily 
deeper in the mire of false ‘hood and crime, 
yet walking always with head erect, and meet 
ing the world with the front of rectitude. 
Had any one told Mr. Alec Feilding, years 
before, what he would do in the future, he 
would have kicked that foul and obscene 
prophet. Well, he had done these things, 
and deliberately; he had posed before the 
world as painter, poet, and writer of fiction 
As time went on, and the world accepted his 
pretensions, they became a part of himself. 
Nay, he even excused himself. Everybody 
docs the same thing; or, just the same, every 
body would do it, given the chance; it is a 
world of pretension, make-believe, and seem 
ing. Besides, he was no highwayman; he 
bought the things® he paid for them; they 
were his property. And yet—** Deception! 
Criminals!” The words astonished and pain 
ed him. 

And the base ingratitude of the man. He 
was starving; no one would buy his things; 
nobody knew his work, when he stepped in. 
Then, by dexterity in the art of Puff, which 
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the moderns call réelame—he actually believed 
this, being so ignorant of Art—he had forced 
these pictures into notice; he had run up 
their price, until for that picture on the easel 
he had been offered, and had taken, £450! 
Ungrateful! 

‘Deception! Criminals!” 

Why, the man had actually received a check 
for £300 for that very picture. What more 
could he want or expect? True, he had re- 
fused to cash the check. More fool he! 

And now he was going absolutely to with- 
draw from the partnership, and work for him 
self. Well—poor devil! He would starve! 

He stood in front of the picture and look 
ed at it mournfully. The beautiful thing— 
far more beautiful than any he had exhibited 
before. It cut him to the heart to think— 
not that he had been such a fraud, but—that 
lie could have no more from the same source. 
His career was cut short at the outset, his 
ambitions blasted, by this unlucky accident. 
Yet a year or two and the Academy would 
have made him an Associate; a few more 
years and he would have become R.A. Per- 
haps, in the end, President. And now it was 
all over. No Royal Academy for him, un 
less—a thing almost desperate—he could find 
some other Roland Lee—some genius as poor, 
as reckless of himself. And it might be years 

years—before he could find such a one. 
Meantime what was he to show? What was 
hie tosay? ‘* Deception! Criminals!” Con- 
found the fellow! The words banged about 
his head and boxed his ears. 

The second letter was from Effie—the girl 
to whom he had paid such vast sums of mon- 
ey, Whom he had surrounded with luxuries— 
on whom he had bestowed the precious gift 
of his personal friendship. This girl also 
wrote without the least sense of gratitude. 
She said, in fact, writing straight to the point: 
‘I beg to inform you that I shall not, in fu- 
ture, be able to continue those contributions 
to your paper which you have thought fit to 
publish in two volumes with your own name 
attached. I have submitted my original 
manuscript of those verses to a friend who 
has compared them with your published vol- 
ume, and have ascertained that there 1s not 
the alteration of a single word. So that your 
pretence of having altered and improved them, 
until they became your own, is absurd. My 
brother begs me to add that your statement 


made before all the people at the reading 
was false. You made no suggestions. You 
offered no advice. You said that the play 


was worthless. My brother has made no al 
terations. You offered to give him fifty 
pounds for the whole rights in the play, with 
the right of bringing it out under your own 
name, This offer he refuses absolutely. 

‘I sincerely wish I could restore the mon 


ey you have given me. I now understand 

that it was the price of my silence—the 

Wages of Sin. ct. W.” 
No more verses from that quarter. Poets, 


however, there are in plenty, writers of glib 
und flowing rhymes. To be sure, they are 
as a race consumed by vanity, and want to 
have their absurd names stuck to everything 
they do. Very well; henceforth he would 
have anonymous verses, and engage a small 
army of poets. The letter moved him little, 
except that it came by the same post as the 
other. It proved, taken with the evening of 
the play, concerted action. As for compar 
ing the girl’s manuscript verses with the vol 
ume, how was she to prove that the manu- 
script verses were not copied out of the vol- 
ume? 

Then there was a third letter, a very angry 
letter, from Lady Frances, his story-teller. 

‘] learn,” she said, ‘‘ that you have chosen 
me as the fittest person upon whom to prac- 
tise your deceptions. You assured me that 
you were engaged to Miss Armorel Rosevean. 
| learn from the young lady herself that this 
is cntirely false; you did offer yourself, it is 
true, a week after you had assured me of the 
engagement. You were promptly and de- 
cidedly refused. And you had no reason 
whatever for believing that you would be ac 
cepted 

‘T should like you to consider that you 
owe your introduction into society to me. 
You a!30 owe to me whatever name you have 
acquired as a story-teller. Every one of the 
society stories told in your paper has been 
communicated to you by me, And this is 
the way in which you repay my kindness to 
you 

‘Under the circumstances, I think you 
cannot complain if I request that in future 
we cease to meet even as acquaintances. Of 
course my contributions to your paper will 
be discontinued, And if you venture to state 
anywhere that they are your own work, | 
will publicly contradict the statement. 

He stood irresolute. What was to be done % 
For the moment he could think of nothing. 
‘It is that cursed girl!” he cried. ‘‘ Why 
did she ever come here? By what unlucky 
accident did she meet these two—Roland Lee 
and Effie? Why was I such a fool as to 
ask Lady Frances to call upon her?) Why 
did I send Zoe to her? It is all folly togeth- 
er. If it had not been for her, we should 
have been all going on as before. I am cer 
tain we should—and going on comfortably. 
I should have made Roland's fortune as well 
as my own name—and his hand was getting 
stronger and better every day. And I should 
have kept that girl in comfort, and made a 
very pretty little name for myself that way. 
She was improving too—a bright and clever 
girl—a real treasure in proper hands. And 
I had the boy as well, or should have had. 
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Good heavens! what losses! .What a splen- 
did possession to have destroyed! No man 
ever before had such a chance—to say no- 
thing of Lady Frances!” It was maddening. 
We use the word lightly, and for small cause. 
But it really was maddening. ‘* What will 
they say? Whatare they going todo? What 
can they say? If it comes to a question of 
affirmation, I can swear as well as any one, 
I suppose. If Roland pretends that he paint- 
ed my pictures—if Effie says she wrote my 
poems—how will they prove it? What can 
they do? 

‘But things stick. If it is whispered about 
that there will be no more pictures and no 
more poems—oh! it is the hardest luck.” 

One more letter reached him by that morn- 
ing’s post: 


*‘Dearest ALEC,—I have left 
and am no longer a companion. ‘The gilt 
could not disguise the pill. I have, however, 
a communication to make of a more comfort 
able character than this. It is true that lam 
like a house-maid out of a situation. But I 
think you will change the natural irritation 
caused by this announcement for a more joy 
ful countenance when you see me. I shall 
arrive with my communication about noon 
to-morrow. Be at home, and be alone. 

* Your affectionate Zor.” 


Armorel, 


What had she got to say? At the present 
crisis what could it matter what she had to 
say? If she had only got that money out of 
Armorel, or succeeded in making the girl his 
servant. But she could not do the only real 
ly useful thing he ever asked of her. 

He laid down the letter on the table, be- 
side one from his printers—three days old 
In this communication the printers pointed 
out that his account was very large; that no 
satisfactory arrangement had been proposed ; 
that they were going to discontinue printing 
his paper unless something practical was ef- 
fected; and that they hoped to hear from 
him without delay. 

There was a knock at the door; the dis 
creet man-servant brought a card with the 
silence and confidential manner of a man who 
unnounces a secret emissary—say a hired as 
sassin. 

The visitor was Mr. Jagenal. 
friendly and expansive. 

‘My dear boy!” he said, with a warm 
grasp. ‘* Always at work—always at work?” 

Alec dexterously swept the letters into an 
open drawer. ‘‘ Always at work,” he said. 
** But I must be hard pressed when I cannot 
give you five minutes. What is it?’ 

‘] will come to the point at once. 
know Mrs. Elstree very well, 1 believe?” 

‘Very well indeed—I knew her before her 
father’s failure. Before her marriage.” 

‘Quite so. Then what do you make of 
this?” He handed over a note, which the 
other man read: 


He 


came in 


You 


Dear Sir,—Unexpected circumstances 
have made it necessary for me to give up my 
charge of Armorel Rosevean atonce. I have 
not even been able to wait a single day. I 
have been compelled to leave her without 
even wishing her farewell. 

‘Very truly yours, 


Zor ELSTREE.’ 


‘It is very odd,” he said, truthfully. ‘I 


know nothing of these circumstance es. I can- 
not tell you why she has resigned.’ 
‘Oh! I thought I would ask you! Well, 


she has actually gone; she has vanished; she 
has left the girl quite alone. This is all very 
irregular, isn’t it? Not quite what one ex 
pects of a lady, is it?” 

‘Very irregular indeed. Well, I am re 
sponsible for her introduction to you, and | 
will find out, if I can, what it means. She is 
coming here to-day, she writes; no doubt to 
give me her reasons. What will Miss Rose- 
vean do?” 

‘Oh, she is an independent girl. She 
tells me that she has found a young lady 
about her own age, and they are going to 
live together. Alec, I don’t quite understand 
why you thought Mrs. Elstree so likely a 
person for companion, Philippa tells me 
that she has no friends, and we appointed 
her because we thought she had so many.” 

‘ Pleasing — attractive — accomplished 
what more did you want? And 
friends, she must have had plenty.” 

‘ But it seems she had none. Nobody has 
ever called upon her. And she never went 
into any society. Are you sure that you 
were not misled about her, my dear boy’ 1 
have heard, for instance, rumors about her 
and the provincial stage. 

‘Oh, rumors are nothing. 
I could have 


for 


as 


I don’t think 
been mistaken in her. How 


ever, she has gone. I will find out why. As 
for Armorel Rosevean—” 


‘* Alec, what a splendid girl! 
no chance there for you? 
that even 
you?” 

‘ Not my style,” 
mind the girl.” 

Well, there is one more thing, Alec—and 
a more pleasant subject—about yourself. I 
want to ask you one or two questions—fam 
ily questions. 

‘* [ thought you knew allabout my family.” 

“So 1 do, pretty well. However, this is 
really important—most important. I would 
not waste your time if it was not important. 
Do you remember your great-aunt Eleanor 
Fletcher? 

“Very well. 
charities—Cat!” 


Was there 
Are you so critical 
Armorel is not good enough for 


he said, shortly. ‘‘ Never 


She left all her money to 
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**And your grandmother, Mrs. Needham?” 

**Quite well. What is in the wind now ? 
Has Aunt Eleanor been proved to have made 
a late or will in my favor?” 

‘You will find out in a de ay ortwo. Eh! 
Alec, you are a lucky dog. Painter, poet; 
nothing in which you do not command suc- 
cess. And now—now—” 

** Now—what?” 

“That I will tell you, my dear boy, in two 
or three days. There’s many a slip, we know; 
but this time the cup will reach your lips.’ 

“What do you mean?” cried the young 
man, startled. ‘Cup? Do you mean to tell 
me that you have some thing—some thing un- 
expecte <d—c oming to me? Something con- 
siderable?” 

‘If it comes—oh yes, it is quite certain 
to come—very considerable. You are your 
mother’s only son, and she was an only child, 
and her gri andfathe *r was one Robert Fiete her, 
wasn’t he?” 

‘I believe he was. There's a family Bible 
on the shelves that can tell us.” E 


“Did you ever hear anything about the 


early life and adventures of this Robert 
Fletcher?” 
‘‘No. He was in the City, I believe, and 


he left a good large fortune. That is all.” 
‘That is all—that is all. Well, my dear 
boy, the strangest things happen; we must 
never be surprised at anything. But be pre 
pared to-morrow, or next day, or the day af 


ter, to be agreeably —most agreeably —sur 
prised.” 
“To the tune of—what? <A_ thousand 


pounds, say ?” 
* Perhaps. 


It may amount very nearly to 
as much—very 


neariy—ha! ha!—to nearly 


as much as that, I dare say. Ho! ho!” He 
chuckled, and wagged his white head. * ‘Very 
nearly a thousand pounds, I dare say.” He 


wi lked over to look at the picture. 

‘Really, Alec,” he said, ‘‘ you deserve all 
the Juck you get. Nobody can possibly 
grudge it to you. This picture is charming 
I don’t know when I have 


seen & sweeter 
thing. You have the finest feeling for rock 
and sea-shore and water. Well, my dear 
boy, I am very sorry that you haven't as fine 
a feeling for Armorel Rosevean. the sweetest 
girl and the best, I believe, in the world 
Good-by —good-by till the day after to-mor 
row—the day after to-morrow. It will cer 
tainly reach to a thousand—or very near 
Ho! ho! Lucky dog!” , 

Mr. Jagenal went away nodding and smil- 
ing. There are moments when it is very 
good to be a solicitor; they are moments 
rich in blessing; they compensate in some 


measure for 
guilty are 


those other moments when the 
brought to bay and the thriftless 
are made to tremble; they are the moments 
when the solicitor announces a windfall, the 
return of the long-lost Nabob, the discovery 
of a will, the favorable decision of the Court 

Alec sat down and seized a pen. He 
wrote hurriedly to his printers: ** Let the 
present arrangements,’ he said, ‘‘ continue 
unchanged. I shall be in a position in two 
or three days to make a very considerable 
payment, and after that we will start on a 
more regular understanding,” 





Another knock, and ag 
servant came 
her card,” 


ain the discreet man 
in on tiptoe. ‘‘ Lady refused 
he whispered. 


The lady was none other than Armorel 
herself, in morning dress, wearing a hat 
He bowed coldly. There was a light in 


her eyes and a heightened color on her cheek, 
which hardly looked like a friendly call. 
But that, of course, one could not expect. 

“ After our recent interview,” he said, ‘‘and 
after the very remarkable string of accusa- 
tions which fell from your lips, 1 could hard- 
ly expect to see you in my studio, Miss 
tosevean.” 

‘I came only to communicate a resolution 
arrived at by my friends Mr. Roland Lee and 
Miss Effie Wilmot.” 

‘*From your friends Mr. 
Miss Effie Wilmot? 
chair?” 

‘Thank you. No. My message is only 
to tell you this. They have resolved to let 
the past remain unknown.” 

‘To let the past remain unknown.” He 
tried to appear careless, but the girl watched 
the sudden light of satisfaction in his eyes 
and the sudden expression of relief in his 
face. ‘‘The past remain unknown,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ Yes; certainly. Am I, may I ask, 
interested in this decision?” 

‘*That you know best, Mr. Feilding. It 
seems hardly necessary to try to carry it off 
with me; | know everything. But as you 
please. They agree that they have been 
themselves deeply to blame; they cannot ac- 
quit themselves. Certainly it is a_ pitiful 
thing for an artist to own that he has sold 
his name and fame in a moment of despair.” 

‘It would be indeed a pitiful thing if it 
were ever done.” 

‘Nothing more therefore will be said by 
either of them as to the pictures or poems.” 

‘Indeed? From what you have already 
told me, from the gracious freedom of your 
utterances at the National Gallery, I seem to 
connect those two names with the charges 
you then brought. They refuse to bring for- 
ward, or to endorse, those charges, then? Do 
you withdraw them?” 

‘“They do not refuse to bring forward 
the charges. They have never made those 
charges. I made them, and I, Mr. Feilding” 
—she raised her voice a littl—‘I do not 
withdraw them.” 

‘*Oh! you do not withdraw them. May I 
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May I offer you a 
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ask what your word in the matter is worth 
unsupported by their evidence- even if their 
e vide nce were worth anything?’ 

‘You shall hear what my word is worth. 
This picture "—she placed ‘herself before it 

‘is painted by Mr. Roland Lee. Perhaps 
he will not say so. Oh! It is a beautiful 
picture —it is quite the best he has ever 
painted—yet. It isa true picture; you can- 
not understand either its beauty or its truth. 
You have never been to the place; you do 
not even know where it is; why, sir—it is 
my birthplace. I lived there until I was six- 
teen years of age; it is a scene taken in the 
Scilly archipelago.” He started. ‘‘ You do 
not even know the girl who stands in the 
foreground— your own model. Why, it is 
my portrait—mine -look at me, sir—it is my 
portrait. Now you know what my word is 
worth. I have only to stand be fore this pic- 
ture and tell the world that this is my por 
trait.” 

He started and changed color. This was 
unexpected. Ifthe girl was to go on talking 
in this way outside, it would be difficult to 
reply. What was he to say if the words 
were reported to him? Because, you see, 
once pointed out, there could be no doubt at 
all about the portrait. 

‘** A portrait of myself,” she repeated. 

‘Permit me to observe,” _he said, with 
some assumption of dignity, ‘that you will 
find it very difficult to prove these statements 

_most difficult—and at the same time highly 
dangerous, because libellous.” 

‘No, not dangerous, Mr. Feilding. Would 
you dare to go into a Court of Justice and 
swear that these pictures are yours?) When 
did you go to Scilly? Where did you stay? 
Under what circumstances did you have me 
for a model? On what island did you find 
this view?” 

He was silent. 

‘Will you dare to paint anything—the 
merest sketch—to show that this picture is 
in your own style? You cannot.’ 

“Any one,” he said, ‘may bring charges 

the most reckless charges. But L think 

you would hardly dare-—' 
: I will do this, then; if you dare to ex 
hibit this picture as your own, I will most 
assuredly take all my friends and stand in 
front of it, and tell them when and where it 
was painted, and by whom, and show them 
my own portrait.” 

The resolution of this threat quelled him. 
‘‘T have no intention,” he said, ‘‘ of exhibit 
ing this picture. It is sold to an American, 
and will go to New York immediately. Ne xt 
year, perhaps, | may take up your challenge.” 

She laughed s« ornfully. I promised Ro- 
land,” she said, ‘that you should not show 
this picture. That is settled, then, You 
shall not, you dare not,” 

She left the picture reluctantly. It was 
dreadful to her to think that it must go, with 
his name upon it. 

On a side-table lay, among a pile of books, 
the dainty white-and-gold volume of poems 
bearing the name of this great genius. She 
took it up, and laughed 

‘Oh!’ she said. ‘‘ Was there ever greater 
impudence? . Every line in this volume was 
written by Effie Wilmot—every line! 

‘Indeed? Who says so? 

‘I say so. I have compared the manu 
script with the volume. ‘There is not the 
difference of a word.” 

‘If Miss Effie Wilmot, for purposes of her 
own, and for base purposes of deception, has 
copied out my verses in her own handwrit 
ing, probably a wonderful agreement may be 
found.” 

‘ = ume!” cried Armorel. 

You see the force of that remark, It 7s 
a great shame. Some girls take to lying 
naturally. Others acquire proficiency in the 
art. Effie, I suppose, took to it naturally. 
I am sorry for Effie. I used to think better 
of her.” 

‘“‘Oh! He tries, even now! How can you 
pretend—you—to have written this sweet 
and dainty verse? Oh! You dare to put 
your sign: iture to these poems!” 

‘Of course,” said the divine Maker, with 
brazen front and calmly dignified speech, 
‘if these things are said in public or outside 
the studio, | shall be compelled to bring an 
action for libel. . have warned you already. 
Before repeating what you have said here 
you had better m: Bk Pome sure that you can 
prove your words Ask Miss Etfic peynge 
what proofs she has of her assertion, if it is 
hers, and not an invention of your sear” 

Armorel threw down the volume. ‘ Poor 
Effie!” she said. ‘‘She has been robbed of 
the first-fruits of her genius, How dare you 
talk of proofs?” She took up the current 
number 6f the journal ‘That is not all,” 
she said. ‘ Look here! This is one of your 
stories, is it not? [Tread ina paper yesterday 
that no Frenchman ever had so light a touch; 
that there are no modern stories anywhere 
so artistic in treatment and in construction 
as your own—your own —your very Owh, 
Mr. Feilding. Yet they are written for you, 
every one of them; they are written by Lady 
Frances Hollington. You are a phy 3 Im- 
postor. I believe that you really are the very 
greatest Pretender—the most gig: autle Pre- 
tender in the whole world.” 

“Of course,” he went on, a little abashed 
by her impetuosity. ‘‘I cannot stop your 
tongue. You may say what you please.” 

‘We shall say nothing more. That is 
what I came to say on behalf of my friends. 
I wished to spare them the pain of further 
communication with you.’ 

‘* Kind and thoughtful!” 
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‘‘T have one more question to ask you, 
Mr. Feilding. Pray why did you tell people 
that I was engaged to you? 

- Probably,” he replied, unabashed, ‘‘ be- 
cause I wished it to be believed.” 

‘Why did you wish it to be believed?” 

‘Probably for private reasons.” 

‘It was a vile and horrible falsehood!” 

‘*Come, Miss Rosevean, we will not call 
each other names. Otherwise I might ask 
you what the world calls a girl who encour- 
ages a man to dangle after her for weeks, till 
everybody talks about her, and then throws 
him over.” 

‘Oh! You cannot mean—” Before those 
flashing eyes his own dropped. 

‘I mean that this is exactly what you have 
done,” he said, but without looking up. 

‘Is it possible that a man can be so base? 
What encouragement did I ever give you?” 

‘You surely are not going to deny the 
thing, after all? Why, it has been patent 
for all the world to see you. I have been 
with you everywhere, in all public places. 
What hint did you ever give me that my ad- 
dresses were disagreeable to you?” 

‘How can one reply to such insinua- 
tions?” asked Armorel, with flaming face, 

‘And so you followed me about in order to 
be able to say that Lenconraged you? What 
aman!—whataman! You have taught me 
to understand, now, why one man may some- 
times take a stick and beat another If I 
were & man at this moment, I would beat you 
with a stick. No other treatment is fit for 
such aman. I to encourage you!—when for 
a month and more I have known what an 
Impostor and Pretender you are! You dare 
to say that [ have encouraged you—you, the 
robber of other men’s name and fame!” 

‘Well, if you come to that, I do dare to 
say as much. Come, Miss Armorel Rosevean, 
I certainly do dare to say as much.” 

She turned with a gesture of impatience. 
‘T have said what Icame to say. I will go.” 

‘Stop a moment!” said Alec Feilding. 
‘Is it not rather a bold proceeding for a 
beautiful girl like you, a day or two after you 
have refused a man, to visit him alone at his 
studio? Is it altogether the way to let the 
world distinetly understand that there never 
has been anything between us, and that it is 
all over?” 

‘Tam less afraid of the world than you 
think. My world is my very little circle of 
friends. I am very much afraid of what 
they think. But it is on their account, and 
with their knowledge, that I am here.” 

‘Alone and unprotected?” 

‘Alone, it is true. I can always protect 
myself.” 

‘Indeed!” He turned an ugly—a villa- 
nous—face toward her. ‘‘ Weshall see. You 
come here with your charges and your fine 
phrases) We shall see 

He had been standing all this time before 
his study table. He now stepped quickly to 
the door. The key was in the lock. He 
turned it, drew it out, and dropped it in his 
por ket. 

‘ Now, my lovely lady,” he said, grinning, 

you have had your innings, and I am go 
ing to have mine. You have come to this 
studio in order to have a row withme. You 
have had that row. You can use your tongue 
in & manner that does credit to your early 
education, As for your nonsense about Ro- 
land Lee and Effie and Lady Frances, no 
one is going to believe that stuff, you know. 
As for your question, I did tell Lady Frances 
that you were engaged to me. And I told 
others. Because, of course, you were—or 
ought to have been. It was only by some 
kind of accident that I did not speak before. 
As I intended to speak the next day, I an 
ticipated the thing by twelve hours or so. 
What of that? Well, I shall now have to 
explain that you seem not to know your 
own mind. It will be awkward for you, not 
for me. You have thrown me over, And 
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THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


VIII.—FAMILY BREAKFASTS FOR 
SUMMER. 


se the season advances and the warm 
d weather becomes settled, the preference 
should be given to fish and egg rather than 
to meat dishes. For a sultry morning, a 
breakfast of which fruit makes an important 
part is welcome generally to both palate and 
digestion, 

The many kinds of delicious fresh fish 
that may easily be procured should hold a 
prominent place in summer bills of fare; 
while eggs, usually plentiful and cheap at 
this season, may be prepared in various 
tempting fashions. 

1 
Strawberries. 
Moulded Cerealine. 
Broiled Shad. New Potatoes. 
Rye Gems. 
Tea, Cocoa. 


Straicberries.—W hen served as a first course 
ut breakfast, it is better to have them unhull- 
ed, and to eat with the fingers, dipping each 
berry into powdered sugar, 

Moulded Cerealine.—Prepare the cerealine 
as usual the day before, and fill small cups 
with it. Turn it out the next morning, and 
eat cold, with cream. 

Rye Gems.—Three cups rye flour, 3 cups 
milk, 3 eggs, 1 table-spoonful sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful butter. Beat hard and bake quickly. 
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9 
Red Raspberries. 
Oatmeal. 
Shad Roes in Ambush 
Potato Croquettes. Dry Toast. 
Radishes, 
Tea Coffe 

Shad Roes in Ambush.—Two shad roes, 4 
hard-boiled eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 table-spoon 
ful flour, 2 teaspoonfuls butter; pepper and 
salt to taste. Lay the roes in boiling water, 
and let them simmer for ten minutes. Drain 
this off, pour cold water upon them, and let 
them stand in this for ten minutes: then take 
them out, and set them aside until wanted 
Separate the whites and yolks of the boil 
ed eggs, chop the whites coarsely, and rub 
the yolks through a sieve. Make a white 
sauce by heating the milk and thickening it 
with the butter and flour rubbed together. 
Rub the shad roes to pieces with the back of 
a spoon, taking care not to crush the eggs too 
much. Stir them into half of the white 
sauce, season, let them stand on the fire long 
enough to be heated through, and pour into 
a pudding dish. Mix the whites of the eggs 
with the rest of the sauce, and cover the shad 
roes with this; last, strew the powdered yolks 
over the top. Cover closely, and set in a hot 
oven for three minutes, 


Boiled Hominy. 
Chicken Mince. Raw Tomatoes, 
on Corn Fritters, 
ackberries and Cream, 
Tea. Cocoa. 

Chicken Mince.—From the bones of a cold 
— boiled, or fricasseed chicken cut all the 
meat, and mince it fine with a sharp knife, 
chopping with it two hard-boiled eggs, Stir 
this into a cup of gravy, or, if you have none, 
use instead a cup of white sauce made as di 
rected in ‘‘Shad Roes in Ambush.” Season 
to taste, fill a pudding dish or scallop shells 
with the mixture, and serve very hot. 

Green Corn Fritters.—Two cupfuls green 
corn cut from the cob, 2 eggs, 2 table-spoon 
fuls milk, 1 table-spoonful melted butter, 
flour enough for thin batter. Whip the eggs 
light, beat into these the corn and the other 
ingredients, adding the flour last of all. Bake 
on a griddle. 





4. 
Black Raspberries. 
Wheaten Grits, 
Broiled Salt Mackerel, Cream Sauce. 
Stewed Potatoes. Graham Pop-Overs 


Broiled Salt Mackerel.—Soak your fish over 
night in cold water, and wipe it dry before 
putting it on the gridiron. Broil over a clear 
fire, lay on a hot platter, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

Cream Sauce.—Make like white sauce giv 
en above, doubling the quantity of butter, 
seasoning to taste, and using half milk, half 
cream, if you have the latter 

Graham Pop-Overs.—Three eggs, 14 cups 
Graham flour, half cup white flour, 2 cups 
milk, pinch salt. Beat the eggs very light, 
whites and yolks together. Add the milk 
and salt, and sift in the flour rather slow- 
ly, to prevent lumping. Strain the batter 
through a sieve, and fill heated gem pans, 
Bake in a quick oven, and eat immediately. 

5. 
Melons. 
Monlded Oatmeal. 
Sardines au gratin Fresh Eggs, boiled. 
Sally-luun. 
Cocoa, Cotfee, 

Sardines au gratin. —Open a box of sa 
dines; take them out carefully and lay them 
in a small pie plate; squeeze a few drops of 
. lemon on each fish, sprinkle lightly with 
fine crumbs, and brown in the oven. 

Sally-lunn.—Two eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls 
melted butter, 1 cup milk, pinch salt, quarter 
yeast cake, 2 cups flour, Beat the eggs light; 
stir in the butter, salt, and milk, then the 
flour, and last the yeast cake, dissolved. Let 
it rise at least six hours in a very well greased 
tin; bake, turn out, and eat hot. 

6 
Graham Flakes. 

Baked Omelet. Parisian Potatoes. 
Quick Biscuit. 
Blackberries and Cream. 
Coffee. Cocoa. 

Baked Omelet.—Five eggs, half cup milk, 
quarter cup fine bread crumbs, table spoon 
ful melted butter; pepper and salt to taste 
Soak the crumbs in the milk ten minutes; 
beat the eggs very light, the whites and yolks 
separately; stir the soaked crumbs, the milk, 
the butter, and seasoning into the yolks, and 
mix the whites in lightly. Pour into a well 
greased pudding dish, and bake in a quick 
oven 

~wrisian Potatoes.—From peeled and wash 
ed white potatoes scoop out little balls with 
the cutter that comes for this purpose, Boil 
them for five minutes, then put them in the 
frying-pan with two table-spoonfuls of melt 
ed butter Stir them about until every ball 
is well coated with the butter, pour into a 
colander, and set them in the oven until 
brown. Sprinkle with salt and a little minced 
parsley before serving 

Quick Biseuit.—Two cups flour, 1 table- 
spoonful mixed lard and butter, 1 cup milk, 
1 heaping teaspoonful baking powder, pinch 
salt. Handle little, roll out and cut quickly, 
and bake in a steady oven, 

%. 
Boiled Rice. 
Fried Pickerel. Stewed Potatoes. 
Cocoa Coffee. 
Peach Short-Cake. 

Peach Short-Cake.—Make a dough as for 

quick biscuit, doubling the materials. Roll 
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two-thirds of the dough into a sheet to fit 
the bottom of a baking-pan, spread thickly 
with sliced peaches, sprinkle with sugar, and 
lay over these a crust made of the remaining 
dough. Bake in a steady oven. Split, but- 
ter, and eat hot 


S 
Farina Po re 
Barbecued Ham. Water-cresa 
Butter Cakes, 
Huckleberries. 
Tea. Coffee. 


Barbecued Ham.—Slice cold boiled corn 
ed or smoked ham. Fry in its own fat, re 
move the slices to another dish, and keep hot 
while you add to the fat in the pan a tea 
spoonful of white sugar, three dashes of 
black pepper, a teaspoonful (scant) of made 
mustard, and three table-spoonfuls of vine 
gar. Boil up once, and pour over the ham. 

Butter Cakes.—Prepare a dough as for 
quick biscuit, roll it out quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut into small rounds. Roll each 
of these out until as thin as cookies, prick 
with a fork, and bake in a quick oven. When 
done, butter well Leave in the oven half a 
minute longer, and send hot to table. 


9 
oO 
Omelet with Cort D I ocs 
Cold B 
Peaches aud Cream. 
Iced Tea, Coffees 
Omelet with Corn Prepare as you do 


baked omelet: but at the last, before put 
ting into the pan, add a cupful of green corn 
cut from the cob. Pour the omelet into a 
frying-pan containing two table-spoonfuls of 
butter, and cook, loosening it constantly from 
the bottom with a knife to prevent its scorch- 
ing. When done, double over and serve. 
Deviled Tomatoes.—Cut fresh tomatoes into 
thick slices, broil on a fine wire gridiron over 
a clear fire, and when done lay in a dish, and 
pour over them a sauce like that made for 
barbecued ham, substituting two table-spoon 
fuls of olive-oil or of melted butter for the 


Peaches and Pears. 
Moulded Homi 
Broiled Bluefish Stuffed Potatoes, 
Corn-meal Gems, 
Tea, Coffee. 


Stuffed Potatoes. — Bake eight large, fine 
potatoes until soft; cut off the tops, and 
scoop out the contents; add to them one egg 
whipped light, two table-spoonfuls melted 
butter, half cup milk, pepper and salt. Beat 
all together, and return to the skins. Set in 
an oven, top upward, long enough to become 
well heated, and serve 

Corn-meal Gems.-—Three eggs, 2 cups milk 
2 table-spoonfuls butter, 2 cups corn meal, 1 
cup flour, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
Work the butter and milk into the meal 
then add the other materials, the flour last 
Have your gem pans very hot, and- bake 
half an hour in a hot oven. 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Consrant Reaper.—Lace ce 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20. 

Annik.—The fifteenth wedding anniversary is the 

yst a wedding. It is thought unlu ky to celebrate 

entieth anniversary in any way. 

Soman r -Your samples are ‘rench lace 
of Chantilly. Mohair is worn as a d p mourning 
travelling dress, See the rticles on m«¢ it dress 
and etiquette in this number, 

Mus. M. P. 8.—Combine your plain 

ign on page 273 of az u Ne » 15; you can p 
the stripes up the back of the sk irt, ind also have 
d sleeves. We have not the patterns 
pLexity.—Wear a black | ice waist, or one of bh 
sural, made by design for sural blouse on page 844 of 
Bazar No. 18. 

GUADELUPE.— 


apes are described and 








t > 
ind stripe 











jain damask for a table-clot! 
and trim with ¢ r of drawn-work and a square 
centre piece. ive had your work done very rea- 
sonably indeed. The napkins should be large—from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven inches, Get red plaicdt 





étamine, or else black grenadine, or any of the new 
ick nets, to make up over your red satin. Try chlo- 
form on the spots of your table cover. Sweet-oil 


polishes farniture 

Nut Brown Maip.—Golden brown or else dark navy 
blue velvet will be pre with your gray challi 

Cc, L. T.—The Mr. is much more used in this country 
than the Esq. It is not necessary to prefix the names 
of a list of directors with Mr. 

E. M. E.—When you return to the summer hotel 











send your card to your cottager friend; she will prob- 
ibly call upon you. A note expressing your apprecia- 
tion aha courtesies extended by your o_ nd’s hostess 
would certainly be graceful and desirab 

Constant Reapen.—A clever game mask played last 
winter is called *“‘cross-examination.” You choose 2 
wame from history, romance, po tics, or art, contain- 
ing as many letters as you have players. Each player 





cing allotted his er must now choose another 
character, the name beginning with his letter. The 
cross-examiner, who has previously been sent out of 
the room, now returns, and commences ut the head of 

> room the cross-examination He is allowed twen- 
ty questions to each player, and must guess from in- 
formation thus gained the name of the first character 
chosen. 

Appreorative Reaper.—Nothing is more elegant 
than the white and gold china, and nothing more 
ishionable just at present. You can get more effect, 

wever, for the same money by buying parts of dif- 
ts. The Gorham set is probably as well as 
) he price, 

Catirornta Sunsorwen.— Write “ condolences” on 
the frout of your y your gloves in your hand 
Yes; take your hat en- 
» either a graceful or re- 














specif | salutation 
Coxsranogk Linsiry.—Whiy 





not have a harlequin ba 
zir? Let each lady have at lifferent character, 
dressing in character with the decorations and goods 
offered for sule—flower-girls, historical characters, va- 
rious nationalities, ete 
Many M.—There is great variety of opinion about 
such matters and few settled roles, but you will find 
tance in an article on the Etiquette of Mourning 
hed on another page of this number of the Bazar 
jack Neapolitan toque with gros grain 
or a wrap have a cloth cape, or 
one of dull repped silk with dull passementerie trim- 
ming. Get a dress of thin wool crépon or of 1 p 


New York Fashio 















veiling, und make by hints 
this number. Use son assementerie as 
trimming on the Henriett , and make with 
slightly draped skirt aud a bodice with habit back aud 
lapped front. 
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DECORATION DAY, 1890 


fPXUE sunshine calls the sleeping flowers ; 
Swift comes the crocus with its gold, 


violets drenched 





And purple with showers, 
And snow-drops their green buds unfold 
They crowd the garden’s careful beds; 
They nestle in the forest’s edge; 
In answer to God's voice their heads 
Rush forth on every mountain ledge. 
7 vy come when called, and those that sleep 
Beneath the turf of battle ground 
All th ough the land to life shall leap 
W hen God’s own voice from heaven shall sound. 
They, like the flowers, will swiftly rise 
To shine with beauty ever new; 
They, like the flowers, in sweet surprise 


with obedience true. 


Emiy E. F. 


Shall answer 


Forp 


A ROYAL PROGRESS. 


s illustration on double page. 


YEHOLD two diligent and hard-working 

) people, accustomed to perform their sev 
eral functions with punctilious fidelity. The 
heir-apparent in a kingdom like England is 
called upon for many services for which he 
receives little consideration ; he must be the 
principal personage on numberless occasions; 
ever tactful, gracious, ready in word and 
deed. The Prince of Wales, a courtly man- 
nered gentleman, is fortunate in his wife, 
the beautiful Alexandra, ‘‘ sea-king’s daugh 
ter from over the sea,” whose loveliness cap- 
tivated the English people, while her good 
sense has enabled her to retain their esteem. 
There is never a question of the great popu 
larity of the beautiful woman who, sitting 
by her august husband, drives to the Draw- 
ing-room amid a lane of admiring and def 
erential spectators. 


FUSED BY FIRE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH 
| Sg 3ENEZER PARSONS,commonly called 

4 Eben, had teken advantage of a stormy 
day in the midst of the haying season to take 
his horses to the village blacksmith to be 
shod, and also some tools to be repaired or 
sharpened, and was now on his way home. 
The farm-wagon path, worn into ruts, be- 
tween which the short young clover grew 
courageously, ran for some distance along- 
side of the picturesque vine or bush hidden 
rail-fence that separated the Parsons land 
from that of the Buckleys, until it reached a 
spring whose almost icy-cold water bubbled 
joyously out from a gravelly bill-side, and 
ran down in a slender purling stream until 
it became lost in the Hitchcock Swamp. 
From the spring the farm read turned sharp- 
ly to the left, and up the hill-side between 
two of Eben’s own fields, to the low, broad, 
sloping-roofed farm-house, old in days, as 
we count age in this country, but stronger 
than many new houses, and far more pictu- 
resque beneath its wide-branching elms, me 
half hidden in a wealth of lilacs, syringa 
snowballs, June roses, and leafage of th: at 
benutiful utilitarian, the hop-vine. 

The rain had almost ceased, and Eben did 
not in the least mind the light drizzle which 
had wetted his red flannel shirt until it clung 
tightly to his lithe, firmly knit, and graceful 
figure. Comfortably riding along, guiding 
with one hand the horse beneath him, and 
with the other leading, or rather pretending 
to lead, the second horse, which would have 
followed his mate as well without a touch, 
Mr. Parsons was in specially good spirits, 
for he had had a day of rest, had heard all 
the neighborhood news, and exchanged opin- 
jens of the prospects of the ¢ crops and condi- 
tion of the herds with his brother farmers, 
and had come to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, his own business was likely to prove 
as prosperous as that of any of the others, 
and had perceived with satisfaction, as he rode 
by it, that Jason Buckley’s corn was a trifle 
less promising than his own, having been 
planted on a low bit of land, too cold and 
wet for corn during this cool, wet summer. 

*Yes,” said Eben to himself, turning in 
the saddle and resting his sinewy brown 
hand on the sleek beck of the dapple gray 
horse he was riding, while he scrutinized the 
corn field—‘‘ yes, Jason’s corn looks mighty 
yeller and minchin’. He'd orter ha’ put hisn 
ov th’ upland, as I did mine. Git up, Balder, 
ole feller! What ye standin’ here fur, nippin’ 
’s if ye hadn’t tasted grass in a week ?” 

So, content with himself and his circum- 
stances, and smiling as he thought of the 
welcome that he would surely get when he 
reached his own door from his comely wife 
and glad-hearted children, he went on whis- 
tling a stave or singing a catch until he came 
to the turn in the road by the old spring. 

The sight of this spring, so innocent and 
smiling, like a child’s happy face, always 
brought a frown upon handsome Eben’s sun- 
browned features, for it had been the subject 
of dispute for sixty years or more between 
the ancestors of Jason Buckley and his own. 
The Parsonses asserted that in the lifetime of 
Grandfather Parsons—who was a mild-tem- 
pered, meek sort of man, a deacon in the 
church and superintendent of the Sunday- 


school, a man “altogether too good for sar- 
vice,” as Eben said—the spring had undoubt- 


edly belonged to the Parsonses. But old 
man Buckley, who held in slight esteem his 
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neighbor's business qualities, and thought 
that the Lord ought not to have trusted him 
with the care of so much of this world’s 
goods, had set covetous eyes upon the ever- 
flowing and almost ice-cold spring, so use- 
ful a place to stand the churn to make the 
butter firm in hot weather, and so handy 
to water the cattle in winter, when all the 
ponds and streams were frozen over, and 
had so crooked his rail-fence around it that 
it now lay within the Buckley inclosure. 

Deacon Parsons, holding literally to the 
admonition to give the coat where the cloak 
has been taken, refused to take any steps for 
the recovery of the spring, until at last old 
man Buckley held it by right of possession. 

The son of Deacon Parsons, who succeed- 
ed to the inheritance of his father, had proved 
to be of different stuff; was by no means a 
meek sort of man, in fact. Having his fa 
ther’s strong ideas of right and wrong, but 
nove of his humility, and being firmly as- 
sured that eternal justice always lay on what- 
ever side of any controversy he had taken 
his stand, he had not hesitated to ‘‘ make it 
warm” on all possible occasions for old man 
Buckley’s son George, who had bought the 
rights of the other heirs to his father’s es- 
tate, and held himself entitled to the spring, 
which he had been taught, or had taught 
himself, to believe had never belonged to the 
Parsonses. 

‘Ef old Deak Parsons had had a right to 
the spring, why ’n thunder didn’t he make 
his right good when he had the chance?” said 
George Buckley. And so the controversy 
had gone on during this second generation, 
and was now continued in the third, in the 
persons of handsome Eben Parsons, and the 
stout-hearted and strong-fisted Jason Buck- 
ley. 

Arrived at the spring, Eben had stopped 
and let down a link of the fence to allow his 
horses to drink there, as he always made a 
point of doing upon every occasion when his 
enemy was not in sight. To have done this 
in the presence of Jason would have been 


most unwise, for the latter would have sued 
his neighbor for trespass, and though he 


could not probably have recovered more 
than ‘‘ one cent damages,” Eben had a whole- 
some distrust of the law, and was in no wise 
minded to give his substance into the hands 
of lawyers. | 

Close by the spring, but just within the 
boundary of the Parsons land, in an elbow 
of the rail-fence, stood a fine elm-tree of a 
truly ‘‘remarkable size for its age,” as Eben 
said, with honest pride, for he had planted 
the tree in his boyhood, and he was not yet 
forty-five. 

Eben had allowed the horses to drink, and 
had slaked his own thirst at the spring which 
he felt to be rightly his own, and had mount- 
ed his horse again, leaving the fence down, 
by way of a mute assertion of his rights, be- 
fore he noticed that around the beautiful 
elm-tree just above its roots was a broad 
white band, where an axe applied by a prac- 
tised hand had removed the bark, complete- 
ly girdling the tree. Hence the wrathful 
astonished question, addressed apparently to 
the horses, for no other animate thing was in 
sight, ‘‘ Who's done this?” 

Not much need was there for inquiry. 
Who could have done so mean a thing but 
Jason Buckley? And good-humored Eben, 
now as angry as any man well could be, aston- 
ished his horses by the whip and a style of 
language they had never heard from him 
before. 

It was not discovered precisely who had 
done the cowardly deed, but Jason Buck- 
ley’s oldest son had been seen with axe in 
hand very near the spring, which was still 
shaded by the magnificent elm, so beautiful 
in its full green leafage, though doomed to 
last but this short summer through; as we 
sometimes see a fair and stately woman, gra- 
cious and lovely in the beauty which, her 
physicians know, has but a few months more 
of life. 

Hard enough had been the feelings be- 
tween the two families before, but from this 
July evening could be dated the beginning 
of lawsuits, which, instituted or continued 
on one pretext or another, fattened the vil- 
lage pettifoggers for several years, and bade 
fair to endure as long as the two families 
should be able, by hard and incessant toil, to 
make money enough to pay for the costly 
luxury of legal fights. 

So trivial was the usual nature of these 
lawsuits that the announcement that ‘‘ there’s 
another o’ them Parsons-Buckley temper 
suits ’t the Town-hall t’-day ” hardly sufficed 
to attract the loungers from the group around 
the store stove or on the post-office steps, but 
the feeling that these persistent Jawsuits indi- 
cated and cultivated had grown to be so bit- 
ter that it would hardly have surprised any 
one in the township to have heard of person- 
al encounters and bloodshed. 

But both families were of old New Eng- 
land stock, with an inborn reverence for the 
laws of the commonwealth, and so took their 
spites and revenges in legal ways, which may 
be just as he uteful and wicke d, but are man- 
ifestly less brutal than the sort of malice 
which wreaks itself in murderous blows. 

So the lawsuits had continued, and the 
property of the two families had about equal- 
ly suffered, while their mutual animosities 
had seemingly taken the natural Jovableness 
out of their natures, even going far to deface 
the manly beauty of the once so comely 
heads of the two families. 

Their children —all boys—went to the 
same school ; all attended the same simple 
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village entertainments ; they were of the 
same political party; and even were—to the 
great sorrow of the more devout brethren— 
members of the same church, Yet were 
the two families never known to exchange 
a greeting or a word of any kind, though 
it was surmised that Mrs. Buckley and 
Mrs. Parsons would have been glad to be 
‘neighborly ” had they followed their own 
desires. The men of the two families could 
not bring themselves to treat courteously 
those of whom they believed so ill,and though 
their old-fashioned training had force enough 
to make them remember the courtesy due 
to their teachers, or hosts, or to the church 
they attended, hence their long unbroken 
silence, full of undying animosity. 

Then came the time when all.over the 
Northern States flowed the grand tidal wave 
of national feeling, which carried all hearts 
with one mighty impulse of lofty patriot- 
ism. 

Eben Parsons, still handsome and strong, 
though hair and beard were snowy white, 
came with his three stalwart young sons to 
join the ranks of the three-months’ men. Ja- 
son Buckley, still sturdy and fine-looking in 
his grim old age, came with his three broad- 
shouldered boys. In the same regiment, even 
in the same company, they went through 
their three-months’ duty, and then all enlist- 
ed ‘‘for the war.” 

On the march, by the camp fire, on lonely 
picket duty, or in battle shock, nowhere did 
a Parsons exchange with a Buckley a single 
word save those of absolute official necessity. 
Their company was composed of their own 
townsmen, who all knew of the old feud, and 
humored it so far as to exact no unnecessary 
companionship of the two families; but all 
expected, and were justified in the expecta- 
tion, that each one of the eight would do his 
duty manfully by his private enemy, as well 
as by his chief friend, as against their com 
mon foe, 

During those fearful months of ditch dig 
ging in the Chickahominy swamps the two 
old. men each saw a son sicken and die. 
Side by side they silently and sternly watch- 
ed the last conflict which their boys could 
ever wage. They nursed alternately, each 
trusting the other fully with the care of his 
dearest, but they spoke no word 

Amid the awful carnage of Fredericks- 
burg each of the old men again lost a son. 
Still neither broke the ice of the long silence 
by speech; but while fer years it had been 
known that neither old man had willingly 
even glanced at the other, some of their old 
neighbors began to notice that at times by 
bivouac fire or on the weary march the one 
stricken father would gaze at the other, when 
that other was not looking, with an expression 
that might have been deemed one of sym- 
pathy. Some thought, too, that the rugged 
old faces were softening, were becoming more 
gentle and kindly; that a new and sweeter 
light sometimes shone through the eyes which 


so long had sparkled with unholy hate. But 
that was all. 
The two remaining sons had _ broken 


through their mutual reserve, 
at first civil, then friendly, and at last insep- 
arable friends; and the old men had seemed 
to take no notice. For all one could see, 
they knew nothing of the changed relations 
between the two young men, which yet was 
not concealed from them in any way. If 
known to them, the fathers certainly did not 
resent it, as once they would have done. 

After Gettysburg the tivo old fathers look- 
ed into each other's eyes in a mutual anguish 
of foreboding. 


and became, 


** Jason,” said Eben, hoarsely — ‘‘ Jason, 
where be our boys?” 
‘*Eben,” said the other, with trembling 


tones, “I d’n know, but we must look.” 

And with lanterns and canteens the two 
old men wandered over that hard-won field, 
raising the trampled wheat that hid a death- 
cold form, turning a stiffened corpse that 
had fallen face downward, giving a lift or a 
drink to some poor fellow who still had life 
enough to crave help, and so on through all 
the dreadful hours, clinging to hope yet fear 
ing the worst. 

In the gray morning, down under the guns 
they had fought so bravely to hold, lay the 
two silent forms. The head of the one was 
pillowed on the broad breast of the other, 
whose cold white hand lay lovingly upon 
the dew-damped chestnut curls of his friend. 

For a moment no word was said, no mo- 
tion made, but then, as with a common im- 
pulse, both fathers knelt and kissed their 
a Each gave a glad inarticulate cry, for 

“ach had felt beneath his lips the faint, flick- 
aad stir of a life receding, but not yet quite 
departed. 

A search party with a surgeon at its head 
heard the cry so full of hope and anguish, 
and with the rough tenderness and intelli- 
gent, if daasty, care that men who have faced 
death and wounds learn how to give, the 
two boys came back to the life they had so 
nearly forsaken. And there, on the bloody 
field of Gettysburg, two solemnly glad old 
men turned toward each other with a holy 
light beaming from their weather - beaten 
faces, as the coming dawn of day beamed 
upw ard from behind the wooded hill- tops. 

‘ Jason, what's that old spring wuth?” 

‘‘Nothin’, Eben, jest nothin’! Let’s fill it 
u yy” 

‘No,” said Eben; ‘‘ that would be throwin’ 
away the Lord’s gift. Let’s each on us gin 
the spring an’ a good strip o’ land along it to 
the ole church, to sell for the poor or do 
anything else it wants to.” 
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*‘Agreed,” said Jason; adding, after a 
moment's pause: ‘‘ An’ neow I want to tell 
ye, Eben, as I'd oughter ha’ told ye long 
ago, that “twa’n’t none o’ me nor my boys 
thet killed that elem-tree. We was too proud 
to say so when ye all thought so mean on 
us.” 

Poor Eben groaned, but put out his hand, 
and after their long and cordial clasp of mu- 
tual appealing and forgiving, all their minds 
and strengths and hearts went to the saving 
of their boys. 

After weeks in the hospital the sons went 
home on leave, and astonished all their 
towns-people, not more by carrying out the 
instructions of their fathers of conveying to 
the church the disputed spring and many a 
broad acre of fruitful land therewith, than by 
their own inseparable companionship. 

Eben and Jason fought on side by side, 
talking little in words, but saying much in 
the eloquent language of kindly deeds and 
sympathetic looks, both to each other and to 
their comrades. 

“Yew an’ Eben’s made it 
Jason?” said an old neighbor, 
ranks. 

“Yes,” said Jason; ‘‘ the Lord had to smite 
us sore afore we could see that jestice an’ our 
own wills wasn’t al’ays one an’ the same.” 

‘But we be brethren neow, at Jast,”’ said 
Eben, ‘‘as becomes them as loves the 
Lord.” 

That night occurred one of the nameless 
skirmishes which cost so many lives, and in 
the morning the two gray heads were found 
side by side, and the toil-hardened hands of 
the two men were clasped as if from the cold 
dark of earth they had wanted to enter hea- 
ven together. 


up, hain’t ye, 
now also in the 


“‘T knowed theic time had come last 
night,” said the old neighbor. as he helped 


to lay them in their grave. 


‘1 _knowed they’d 
got to be too good to last.” 


‘*Not so,” said another; ‘‘they’ve gone 
now where goodness Jasts forever.” 
THE WISE PIETRO. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
UGUST was a past-master in bird-craft. 


LX. When we were on the Witch Hill farm, 
among the high New England springs and 
pastures, if he hung out a cage on the piazza 
he could always toll the golden-robins into 
it. He had a whole nest of them once, and 
it was not altogether cheerful to see the fa- 
ther and mother come and feed their babies 
through the wires of the cage. He kept them 
till he had taught them to draw their water 
from a well which he rigged out of a drink 
ing-cup, a spool, and some matches and cord, 
with a bucket made of a peach-stone. And 
when they were so accomplished that they 
knew him, and would ring a bell furiously at 
his appearance, he let them all go—perhaps 
to humanize and give what is called a new 
departure to other golden-robins. 

When one of the superb cardinal-birds, 
whose red crest and rippling song had de 
lighted us so, escaped, and was gone all sum- 
mer, it was August who came in one October 
day with the bird on his tinger. 

So when we were down in pleasant San 
Antonio, where whole swarms of blackbirds 
with yellow heads made the ground where 
they alighted look like a field of blossoming 
cowslips, and where the red-birds, and the 
mocking-birds, and the rainbow-colored cana- 
ries kept the air full of music, it was not sur 
prising that August should soon have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with several of these gay 
Texans, and then should have established a 
multitudinous family of birds on the back 
gallery, where, when his dining-room duties 
were done, he betook himself, and passed the 
morning heat in mashing potato and egg and 
Chili pepper together for their ¢ onsumption. 

The children wanted to carry some mock- 
ing-birds home with them; for the delicious 
fluting song as the birds went tilting on the 
topmost sprays of a pecan-tree, or dived into 
the depths of the large-leaved figs or of the 
blazing pomegranate - trees, was tempting 
enough to render almost any one willing to 
make a prisoner of the singer. But it was 
not allowed to take the fathers and mothers 
—the birds that were used to liberty. Au- 
gust might secure some fledglings if he could, 
and see what was to be done with them. 

Accordingly one day a little cluster of 
greedy young mocking-birds were added to 
the collection in the gallery, having come 
from some nests in the mulberries that had 
been the cause of a great deal of chattering 
and scolding and flying about and uproari- 
ous joy of singing for weeks. Some of us 
were troubled to think of the family thus 
broken up, and to see and hear more or less 
of the angry distress of the parents. But the 
nurslings themselves were happy enough; 
and August fed them, and talked to them, 
and whistled to them, and was father and 
mother too. He even carried them about in 
his pockets sometimes; and by-and-by they 
were so tame they flew along with him as he 
went from pantry to china closet, and perch- 
ed on his head and his shoulder, and of course 
were soon given the largest liberty, and could 
have flown away and hidden themselves 
among the yellow tassels of the ousache-tree 
had they wished. But they never seemed to 
wish; they evidently felt themselves to be 
quite as much children of the house as the real 
children were. 

Of them all, Pietro, the sauciest, the sweet- 
est, the smoothest, the most wheedling and 
coaxing, aud the one who always had the 
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fattest fly and spider, bade fair to be a ten- 
ore robusto of the first quality, and was in- 
separable from August. The. liberties he 
took were amazing, too; and it was so pretty 
to see him that no one found fault even when 
he alighted on some dish that August was 
serving, and helped himself to a taste of its 
contents, cocking his head on this side and 
on that to view August with both eyes, and 
judge whether or not he were going too far. 
We ourselves were of small consequence in 
his eyes. August was king. 

So they came and went, answered to their 
names, tackled the frightful big blue spiders, 
took to their cages or their perches for a 
siesta, and never scemed to envy the darting 
wings not far away in open air, or the mag- 
nificent free flight of the great buzzards 
wheeling in the cloudless sky by the hour, 
nor exhibiting much fellowship with the 
midnight reveille of song in which all the 
wild mocking-birds choired when the reful- 
gent moonlight of San Antonio poured like 
a clarified light of dawn over the river- 
threaded town, the towers of the old Span- 
ish cathedral, and the encircling high hill 
prairies. 

One morning August came hurrying round 
to where we sat enjoying the strong, sweet 
southeast wind that blew up from the Gulf 
over the flowers of three hundred miles of 
prairie, and was now busy tearing the banana 
leaves to ribbons. The tears were streaming 
over August’s face, his hands were trembling, 
his voice was shaken. Pietro was gone! 
Pietro had been stolen! Pietro had flown 
away! Pietro had broken his trust! Would 
any one have dreamed of such treachery, of 
such ingratitude? That bird who he thought 
loved him, to whom he had been a friend, a 
father—Pietro was gone! 

Of course the house was allin arms. Could 
the little hairless Mexican dog have made a 
meal of Pietro? Could the parrot, that 
screeched and swore in pirates’ Spanish all 
day long, have attacked him? Could his in 
quisitive ramblings have caused him to be 
shut up in any secret place, or between a 
night-blooming cereus vine and a jalousy? 
The whole family, regardless of heat or of 
engagements, spent the day looking for that 
little feathered scamp. Sometimes we thought 
that from the bottom of the deep garden came 
a note of reply to our frequent calls—a sort 
of gay ery, as if one said, All right,” or 

Presently,” or ‘I'll be there anon.” But 
when night came, August and the children 
were inconsolable. Pietro was not. 

August pursued his work next day with a 
doleful face. I doubt if he had slept—up 
and down, whistling for that young vagrant 
us soon as the mocking-birds themselves be 
gan to whistle in the dark. Every now and 
then all day he went out on the gallery, call 
ing Pietro in caressing tones, exposing dain- 
ties on his open palm; but all to no purpose. 
He came near neglecting his other pets, and I 
am not sure that he did not shed tears again 
when night came and no Pietro. Iam sure 
the children did 

Another day and night, and at last four 
had passed, and we had sadly given up hope 
of Pietro. We did not know how much we 
were atfached to the pretty rogue before. 

**T shall let them all go,” said August, wo 
fully. ‘‘I shall not put the heart to me into 
the way of being broken by any more—what 
you cail?—accidents. There is no such thing 
as love, as gratitude, in this world.” 

It was while he was talking on the back 
gallery, with a dish in his hand ready for the 
table—we had all manner of dining-room ser 
vice during this season of despair—that sud 
denly a sweet, loud, gay call sounded close 
at hand. And then there was a wild whit 
of wings and a rapturous cry, and there 
perched on August’s dish, and taking a hun 
gry peck at it, was a little brown black-eyed 
beauty, no other than Pietro himself. 

Before one could say a word he was off 
again, back again, off again, back again, and 
always to and from one spot in the grass-plot 

‘‘ He wants me there, don’t you see?” cried 
August, and he plunged into the grass-plot, 
too, and came up with Pietro fluttering about 
his head, and in his hand the forlornest speci- 
men of a little hen mocking-bird you ever 
saw—thin, ragged, torn, wild, sbrewish, angry, 
terrified, tired to death, and with scarcely a 
feather left on her shoulders or the top of her 
head. She writhed and fluttered, and escaped 
and dropped into the grass, and Pietro, hover- 
ing over her and August, as the cherubs in old 
pictures hover round the saints there,dropped 
after her, seized her by the last feather on 
her neck, and dragged her forward with all 
his might. ‘‘That is what he has been do 
ing!’ cried August,inan ecstasy. “The great, 
wise Pietro! Perhaps she is a sister to him 
that I did happen to leave in the nest. Per 
haps she is the sweetheart that he wanted 
for wife. He has caught the sight of her 
some way. He has remembered her. He 
has wanted hey to share our good things and 
our love. And he has gone and dragged her 
here by the feathers of her head, and has 
pulled them every one out in the doing it! 
He has been four days and nights in the do- 
ingit. Buthehasitdone. And here she is!” 

And how exhausted the breathless, pant- 
ing, proud Pietro was, tucking his head un- 
der his wing, and going sound asleep the mo- 
ment he saw that his faithful August had his 
booty safe! And how angry and indignant 
with him was the stubborn little wife, mean- 
ing somewhere in that atom of a beating heart 
of hers to be even with Pietro yet some day! 

I have always been sorry that we had to 
leave San Antonio that time in haste, and 
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could not be encumbered by the menagerie 
we usually accompanied. For I should like 
to have seen how that little Roman of a Pietro 
would have managed his Sabine wife. We 
had to force on him his freedom, which he 
did not want; and he is now very likely 
swinging on some jasmine spray in the neigh- 
borhood of a listening nest, and in an atmos- 
phere of ineffable fragrance, and singing like 
Blackmore’s blackbird: 
‘Whistle, happy birdie, whistle a domestic lay ; 
When a bird has done his duty let his heart be 


gay. 


SOME FLORENTINE WOMEN 
AND THEIR COSTUMES. 
MHE festival in honor of Dante's birth in 

the fair ‘‘city of flowers” makes one 
feel inclined to search among old records of 
Florentine costumes, bring to light old relics 
of our “ picking-up” days in ‘Tuscany, and 
wonder about the ‘‘whys and wheretores”’ 
of the Festavallieres of May, 1890, who in- 
tend in most joyous masquerade, as well as 
in honor of Dante’s birth month, to revive 
Florence as it was in the time of the Forti- 
naris and Alghieris. So picturesque and 
sumptuous, so strongly colored, do all ree- 
ords of old Florence seem, that it is some- 
what of a shock to know that in Dante’s day 
a severe simplicity was not only recommend- 
ed, but in some cases enforced in the matter 
of feminine apparel. There had been in the 
thirteenth century a reckless kind of display. 
Florentine women vied with each other in 
luxuries of the toilette, and it is said that 
their lords and masters grew anxious over 
the inroads feminine fashion was making 
into their incomes, so certain edicts went 
forth, to be enforced by law. In 1330 wo- 
men were forbidden to wear ‘fringes or 
flounces of gold, silver, jewels, enamels, or 
glass.” They were permitted ‘‘ two rings on 
their fingers, but not more than thirty inch- 
es of cloth in their collars, and no striped 
gowns. 

The usual garb of the upper classes of wo- 
men came finally to be a skirt of coarse Ypres 
scarlet or camlet bound around the waist 
with a girdle of antique pattern. We have 
seen such a one, preserved with many an 
old-time relic of mediwval Florence, in a 
Bolognese villa. A mantle lined with mine- 
ver, and having a comfortable hood, com 
pleted the costume. The women of the peo- 
ple wore a dress nearly similar in design, but, 
generally speaking, the fabric was a coarse 
dark green cloth. 

Here and there in the old records we come 
upon, in an illumined page, something which 
reveals to us that no law could enforce abso- 
Jute simplicity of attire in the dwellings of 
the influential nobles. The Strozzis were 
then, as now, a powerful family, and in the 
old palace in the Via Tornabuoni a beauti- 
ful daughter grew up to be the pride of her 
mother’s heart. Of course a Florentine house 
would not have Known itself without faction 
and strife, and the Strozzis had entered into 
so much civil warfare of the kind that three 
brothers of the fair young Caterina were ex- 
iled. A collection of their mother’s letters 
to them is preserved, and they are full of al 
lusions to her idolized daughter, of whom 
she writes once, with pardonable maternal 
pride, she is ‘‘fairer in my eyes than any 
damsel in Florence.” 

Again, on a birthday occasion, such as are 
always lavishly celebrated in Florence, the 
fond mother writes'to her sons of Caterina’s 
entrancing appearance, and describes her 
costume-—*‘‘a trailing robe of crimson velvet; 
on her head, a garland of peacock’s feathers 
ornamented with pearls and silver, and two 
strings of pearls tightly bound around her 
forehead; on her shoulder she wore a golden 
clasp, in which were two sapphires and three 
pearls” (kept as an heirloom by the Strozzis 
of to-day), ‘‘and a crimson girdle ornament- 
ed with gold and silver filagree.” Presently 
we read of the fair Caterina’s marriage. The 
husband is described to his exiled brothers- 
in-law as ‘‘ not only virtuous, but rich.” We 
have to suspect madame of a strong leaven 
of that worldliness which the law-makers of 
her day so strongly reprehended, for the 
striking point in every criticism she makes 
is display of some sort or pecuniary success. 
Caterina came of a proud and noble family, 
as we know, but the rich as well as virtuous 
husband was a silk merchant; no doubt, 
most estimable, but by no means of the same 
station as his bride. However, the Marchesa 
Strozzi writes delightedly of her visit to her 
daughter’s new dwelling. She finds her 
sumptuously attired, and seated in a bou- 
doir, with the ‘‘looking-glass which cost fifty 
golden florins, and on the wall, two forgiere 
by Master Domenico, of Venice, in golden 
frames, which contained a great tabernacle in 
the centre, carved by Guiliano da Miano in 
antique fashion, and painted by Masacio’s 
brother, in which stands a figure of the Vir 
gin in relief.” Caterina’s new home was in 
the Via del Concomero, where she was soon 
renowned for banquet-giving; and it is said 
the dames and maids of Florence flung fear 
of all law to the winds, appearing most gor 
geous in attire and ablaze with jewels. 

An amusing story is told of a merry conta- 
dina, or peasant girl, whose heart grew pos- 
sessed of a great longing to dress like a lady 
of fashion and appear at some fine assembty. 
There were autocrats of the ‘‘ back stairs” 
then as well as now, and one of these digni- 
taries undertook not only to make the little 
peasant girl appear finely dressed, but actu- 
ally ushered her into the banqueting hall 





among the invited guests. Teresina, how- 
ever, had not the wit or aplomb of Ser Ciro 
in the old Italian romance, and was terrified 
by the position in which she had placed her- 
self. The host, concluding her an invited 
guest, and being charmed with her beauty 
and the shyness (which he considered mod- 
esty), insisted upon her taking a seat near to 
his own, and one can fancy the mute dis- 
tress of the little masquerader as the various 
courses were handed about, and the conversa 
tion went forward upon topics of which she 
was absolutely ignorant! 

Suddenly she became conscious of a very 
compassionate and kindly glance. It was 
bent upon her by the daughter of the house, 
who recognized her as the niece of an old 
woman who came to see her attendant, and 
with infinite tact the young lady led Teresina 
out of her difficulty. Seated near her, she 
contrived suddenly to upset a dish—a favor 
ite in old Florence--of boiled partridge upon 
Teresina’s knees. Some confusion ensued, 
of course, during which the little contadina 
was helped to make her escape, and the only 
result of her folly was the receipt on the day 
following of a cloak and hood of green serge 
and a string of glass beads from her ‘‘ res- 
cuer” of the night previous, a hint she took 
gratefully and never forgot, one may rest 
assured. 

Some curious laws not only in regard to 
dress were enforced during that period. In 
1294 women were forbidden to so much as 
enter a court of justice, and a severe penalty 
was imposed upon any podestd, or magistrate, 
who even took into consideration their ‘‘ wily 
tongues.” The act reads, ‘* They are a sex to 
be looked upon as most dangerous in disturb- 
ing the course of justice.” Evidently the 
Florence of that day knew no Portias, and 
in the face of our nineteenth century women’s 
conventions and women’s freedom of speech 
and opinion, it is odd to think of what Flor- 
entine women had to endure. 


A RAILWAY TOILET. 


A LL that man can do for woman in the 
a way of preparing her roads before her 
and making her patlis straight, he has done 
or is doing. Speed and safety he has in 
sured her, and very nearly the acme of com 
fort; but even with all these advantages, the 
woman who possesses not the art of travel 
finds it a weariness of the flesh. This may 
be, perchance, a wise provision of the higher 
powers to prevent the love of home from 
growing faint in the female breast, but since 
many women must travel more or less at 
times, it were wise if they learned the whole 
art of doing so before setting out upon their 
journey. 

Once my lady’s toilet is made, all things are 
furnished to make her happy through the 
day; but the making of that toilet in the 
narrow spaces of the railway car is the con 
sideration that gives her pause when she 
contemplates going to and fro in the earth, 
and up and down upon the face of it. The 
joy and comfort of those sacred rites and 
functions when properly performed, rise up 
in terrible contrast when she is called upon 
tomove. The little, fleece-lined, knitted slip- 
pers lying ready for ‘‘ the white feet of Ni- 
colette” as she steps from the bed; the 
silken garment bound about her with a silk- 
en string, to keep away wandering chills on 
the way to the bath-room; the plunge and 
flutter in the clear water, like the morning 
dip of a bird; the big satiny towels that 
bring a rosy glow to her smooth limbs; then 
the crisp, befrilled linen, smelling faintly of 
lavender sprigs or rose leaves; the silver 
backed brushes and combs with which her 
locks are smoothed and polished; the many 
argent instruments that cause her finger 
nails to shine as the opal; her pins and per- 
fumes; her corsets and clasps; and all the 
pretty labors that make her at last that sight 
that Heine declared the angels opened the 
windows of heaven to look out and see—a 
faultlessly dressed, perfectly groomed wo- 
man. 

There is no way in the little dusty plun- 
ging den of a sleeping-car’s dressing-room to 
practise such fine arts, with only the aid of 
two towels as big as handkerchiefs ; still 
much may be accomplished by well-direct- 
ed effort. To begin with, the night toilet 
must have been complete—that is to say, 
the face and hands bathed, the teeth and hair 
brushed in the dressing-room. Then, stand 
ing inside the curtains, the garments removed 
one by one and folded. Let no woman at- 
tempt to sleep in any of the garments worn 
during the day. Poor rest, and fatigue the 
next day, is the result. Remove everything, 
and slip on a night-gown, over which should 
be added in cold weather a gown—a perfect- 
ly plain one—of flannel, to avoid colds. Put 
the stockings and garters inside the shoes, 
and hang them in the net. A travelling wo- 
man should always provide herse!f with one 
of the neat stout little bags that hang from 
the belt, and here her hair-pins, jewelry, 
purse, gloves, aud veil, and small impedi 
menta may be put for the night, and the bag 
put under the covers at her feet, where it is 
much safer than at the pillow. In this way 
there is no danger of small articles of attire 
being missing when needed in the morning. 

In the morning, try to have three-quarters 
of an hour for the toilet, and this may be se- 
cured by either rising before the other wo- 
men, or lying until they are through. Slip 
on stockings and shoes, the under-clothes, 
and the flannel wrapper over all, carrying 
the dress and under-skirts across the arm, and 
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the satchel in the other hand. Spread the 
satchel wide, and take out the sponge in its 
oil-silk bag, the soap and tooth-brush in their 
travelling boxes, and unroll the linen that 
hold whisk-broom, brushes and comb, bair 

pins, and pins. Brush the dress and skirts 
well, and hang them on the hooks, out of the 
way. Brush the hair smartly, to remove the 
dust, and arrange it compactly for the day 

putting away in its place each toilet article 
as itis finished with. Lay the railroad towels 
on the floor, and one’s own larger ones near 
at hand. From the wicker-covered cologne 


bottle pour a generous quantity into the 
water in the bowl, and hanging all clothes 
out of the way, stand on the towels, and 


take a sponge bath from head to foot. The 
cologne absolutely cleanses away all railway 
dust, and the freshness resulting from such 2 
bath will make all the difference 
pleasant and an unpleasant day. Dress care 

fully and completely, and after laying every 

thing away in the satchel, do not fail to wipe 
off the wash-stand, and lay the wet towels 
out of the way, so that one’s successor may 
tind the place orderly and clean. : 


between a 


* PORT TARASCON.” 
LPHONSE DAUDET is one of the great 

4 masters of literature, sure of an audience 
on both sides of the sea whenever h¢ 





speaks, 
and the publication of a new work bearing 
his name is not an event to be lightly passed 
over. The New York Tribune, in 





issue, contained the following paragi 
We are not so happy in sequels 
French; for what is their great Balzac but a 
sequence of sequels? Alphonse Daudet, who 
does not particularly resemble Balzac in oth 
er respects, treads in his steps in this art of 
taking a story up again and adding postscript 
to postscript. Such at least is the testimony 
of the three books of his history of the great 
Tartarin of Tarascon. The second and n 
cessarily the last of these postscripts, inas 
much as it disposes ce finitively of the cde 
lightful hero, is embodied in Port Tarascon, 
the new humorous novel, which, in advance 
of its appearance in France, HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE is about to publish as an illustrated 
serial. This supremely droll and charming 
episode in a wonderful fictive career has been 
translated by Mr. Henry James, and the Eng 
lish-speaking public will thus enjoy the priv 
ilege of an enviable foreknowledge. They 
will be in possession of M. Daudet’s crow n 
ing confidences on the subject of Tartarin, 
while the compatriots of both author and 
hero are still in the dark i 
conspicuous existenc 





This six months 
of Alphonse Daudet as 
an English novelist, while he remains masked 
and veiled as a French one, is a startlingly 
modern phenomenon, flashing with a sort of 
electric light the cosmopolitanism of the fu- 


ture. No similar case—given M. Daudet’s 
high distinction in his OWn country — has 
probably ever occurred , 

‘*It is not a secret, and there is no reason 
why it should be, that the subject of Port 
Tarascon Was suggested by one of the most 


curious and pathetic trials in the recent crim 
inal annals of France—the case reported by 
the Paris papers, a few years back, under the 
name of ‘ L’Affaire du Port Breton.’ t 
Breton was the invention of a little gang of 
swindlers who had taken a just measure of 
human credulity—a delusive settlement be 
yond the seas, to which a community of sim 
ple-minded children of Brittany were induced 
to commit their scanty savings and their art- 
less persons. The adventure had a miserable 
end; the emigrants, planted on some desolate 
sand-bank ip the antipodes, where they near 
ly perished of starvation, straggled home 
again, sadder and wiser men, to demand the 
chastisement of their wrongers. Alphonse 
Daudet had been greatly struck at the time 
with the evidence, the testimony of the vig 
tims, produced at the judicial inquiry, and 
the whole thing remained in his mind as the 
seed of an extraordinary comedy. He has 
been free to feel the comic element most, in 
asmuch as the happy restoration of the vic 
timized colonists to the homes they were such 
fools as to leave has been an essential part of 
his vision of the drama. Moreover, he has 
transported the wonderful affair to his own 
much-loved and much ‘chaffed’ Provence, 
where, to his sense, all life is so much more 
deliciously droll than anything is anywhere 
else. ‘Tartarin is, of course, the principal il 
lustration of this drollery, which in the au 
thor’s hands becomes a satire upon the ex 
uberant capacity for humbugging and being 
humbugged discernible in a certain sort of 
Southern temperament. 

‘‘The temperament of Tarascon has been 
a mine of gold to M. Daudet, and he has dug 
deep into it in his new story. Relating the 
misguided exodus of a whole townful- of 
eager victims, it is a kind of epic of the pas 
sion for pleasant self-deception—the self-de 
ception which engenders the deception of 
every one else. The whole thing goes on in 
an atmosphere of delightful ‘ blarney,’ and 
still more delightful credulity, for every one 
is the sport of every one else’s imagination 
as well as of his own. The moral of Port 
Tarascon is that the imagination should be 
kept under; but unfortunately for that the 
sis, M. Daudet has only added to the empire 
of beguiling fable by his slightly pathetic 
but largely, hugely laughable, his wonderful 
ly noted and vividly expressed, study of the 
foibles of a genial people. He has caught a 
multitude of little bright-winged psycholo 
gical facts in his infallible butterfly-net, but 
he has told, above all, a most amusing tale.” 
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Fig. 1—Verranpa Sroor.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Detratt oF CROCHET 
Work FOR BEDROOM SLIPPER, 
Fic. 1.—Fuu. Size. 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY FOR VERANDA Sroot, Fie. 1. 
FULL Size. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Beproom SiIpPer. 
See Fig. 2.—[{For description see Suppl. } 
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Fig. 1.—LoUNGE OR 
TRAVELLING Rue.—Cro 
CHET: W orK.--| See Fig. 2.] 

For description see Suppl. 
Lap RoBe.—(For description see Supplement.) Fig, 2.—Deraiu or Rue, Fie. 1.—HaF Size. 
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Warterproor Cioak.—Front.—-[For Back, see Page 445.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 49-55. 


Fig. 2.—Back or CLotH AND VELVET Cape, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL.,Figs. 14 and 15 









PASSEMENTERIE MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 





Back oF WALKING oR TRAV 
ELLING Gown, Fia. 2, on 
Fronv PAGE 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, I, Figs. 1-1 


BACK OF CASHMERE AND 
Morret Gown, Fie. 1, on 
FRONT PAGE. 


For description see Supplement. 









peaeuauagneesd (74311! 


PARASOLS 


For description see Sup- 
plement. 







=~ a 
— —_ 
PASSEMENTERIE Cape,—Back.—{For Front, see Page 445. ] Fig. 1.—Ciora anp VELVET Cape.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 14 and 15. 
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GARDENING FOR OTHERS 
bbe season of preparation for midsum- 

mer floral delights is at hand, and all 
lovers of flowers are consulting catalogues 
and making mental calculations for sowing 
wd planting 

In hundreds of happy homes mother and 
daughter may plant beautiful 
vines with a reasonably good prospect of see- 
ing them come to perfection in the following 
years. ‘They their homes as much as 
any of us can be said to own anything in 
this country of volatile 

But there 
happy homes occupied by ladies who read 
this paper where there is no assurance that 
this year’s home will be next year's abiding 
place ‘We are nothing but annuals our- 
selves,’ said one bright gir] ‘No peren 
nials or century plants for us.” 

Fewer uncertainties attach to the rented 
home than its occupants sometimes imagine 
The fickle goddess does not inquire too close- 
ly into the circumstances of those from whom 
she would withhold her favors 

Many a woman says: ‘* Why take time and 
thought to beautify a home that may pass 
from our hands in another twelvemonth? 
This choice rose-bush will not, of a certainty 
bloom for me this year. I shall reap no ben- 
efit from this graceful wistaria vine or these 
lily bulbs. The chances are decidedly against 
my sharing the pleasure of watching this oth 
er lovely shrub come to perfection. This ivy 
will climb over some other doorway than my 
own next year, perhaps.” And so the shrub 
or vine loses its chance. 

The 
not hesitate should her next neighbor beg the 
loan of a household convenience. In any of 
the emergencies of life—in accident, sick- 
ness, or death—she would be the embodi- 
ment of sympathy and tender ministration 
She is doubtless known throughout the com 
munity for her loving-kindness. Let her con 
sider fora moment the possible consequences 
of planting the brown bare shrub which may 
one day become a flourishing rose-tree. 

To this rented home some day comes a 
poor family whose lot permits few of the lux- 
uries of life. The fragrant the 
mother’s window are a consiant benediction 
for which they are daily grateful. Many a 
weary invalid learns to bless the hand that 
planted the rose-tree, and 
faith and hope from the pure depths of the 
blossom. Little children gather its flowers 
with delight. The pleasant living-room is 
made fragrant; the guest-room breathes a 
sweet welcome to the weary traveller; the 
breakfast table is fairer for the father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, by reason of the dainty 
rose offering beside each plate 

Years go on, and the little brown shrub 
has sent out many rootlets, and becomes a 
spreading tree. The house, too, has come to 
the dignity of a real home, no longer a rent- 
ed house. Bridal roses are plucked from the 
generous branches of the pretty tree. Wreaths 
for the caskets of the dead are also woven 
from its treasures. The shrub has fulfilled 
its happy mission and blessed scores of hu 
man beings with its blooms,as fresh each sea 
son as if blooming for the first June of its life. 

The vine too becomes a grateful shade for 
a sunny porch; the apple or cherry sprout 
lives to delight each new-comer in the gar- 
den where it was planted. Instead of giving 
a single gift to the sick or needy, the mother 
or daughter who planted in hope has antici- 
pated the blessings of years, and brightened 
more lives, if only for a little space, than she 
ever dreamed of, and with very little trouble 
to herself HELEN M. Norru. 


own 


posse ssi ns. 


roses by 


or care 


UNAPPRECIATED MERIT. 
T is said of Vondel, the Dutch Shakespeare, 
that at one period he lived in great pover- 
ty; his popular tragedies seem not to have se 
cured for him even the bare necessaries of life, 
and many were his days of want and loneli 
ness. He lived, however, until past four score 
and ten, and then “his coffin was carried to 
the grave by fourteen poets.”’ 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy fo 
diarrhea. Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a s bottle. {Adv.] 


millions of 


Bouenetr’s Coooarne alls ays irritation, removes dan- 
druft, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—(Adv.} 

Borwxetr’s Fravorme Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Pas bretklast Cocoa 


tl Pg Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


shrubs and | 


ure other hundreds of equally 


good woman who reasons thus would | 


reads lessons of | 


| 
| 
| 


; accomplish. 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 

strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


N. ¥. 


Reavers in 
VICINITY OF 


BOSTON 
CALL & 
EXAMINE 


Ladies’ Full Tights 
FOR BATHING. 


Ladies will see the advantage in using Jersey-Fit- 
ting Full Tights, as they cover from waist to feet. 
Bathers who wear Jersey-Fitting garments will find 
when are ont of the water there is not a drop 
of water in the garments, and while they stand warm 
ind comfortable with comparatively dry clothes, the 
to them with loose garments are chilled 
Whether you float, swim, 
a surplus of clothing full 


they 


bathers next 


through with wet clothes. 
or dive, you will not have 
of water dragging you under. 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
r, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
Freezer known. Has 
gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub, 


‘FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one using a Chart or Square cat 
compete with The McDowell Garment 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and Perfect-Fitt ng Garments, 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashic mm. An ine 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma, 
chine. 

Free 30 days to test at your own home. 
Send tor Illus trated Circular, 
THE McDOWELL CO. 
6 West I4th Street, New York City. 
isers to be thorough'y reliable, and that their 
wonderful invention. — Editor, 


quicke 


othe 
covered 








We know the adv 
machine is a re 


T sf T . 
SI PERFLI LUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin , Which neither tortar 
elec ricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jurtan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


ous 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de Opera, Paris. Many years with 
MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 


H. IRPER’ Ss iB: AZAR. 


| ed. For information 
| men and pupils, address The Bryant School for Stam- 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 23. 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


purifies 
and preserves 


Dr. WARNER’S ABDOMINAL CORSET. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Abdominal Corsets are only suitable 
for stout ladies; they please every 
lady who likes a long Corset. 

This Corset is made with extension 
steels and elastic gores, and is boned 
with Coraline. We make 24 styles of 
Coraline Corsets, fitting every variety 
of figure. 

Sold everywhere. 

WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 
New York AND CHICAGO. 


Crosse & Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 





‘Made from EnelishFresh Fruits |. 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


TRUNKS: BAGS, 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 
FINE,GOODS, LOW PRICES. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
Y DEALING weet a 4 
SEND FOR 


P HENRY LIKLY & CO.r 


HARPER'S § PERIODICALS 


Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. -eeee +s Postage Free, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY Hs. 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... ‘ F = 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... as 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters uxually receive subserip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
TAMMERIN G 


Andall nervons affections of speech thoroughly correct- 
and testimonials from eminent 


$4 00 
4 00 


merers, 9 West 14 St.,N. ¥. 


NESS & HEAD | piers | ance hk 
eck’s INVISIBL: 
CUSHIONS, Whispers oe o— 


fortable. Suceessful where all Remodies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| vince you that some imitation is just as 
| mail to W.'l. HANSON & CO., Se henectady, N.Y. 











LADIES’ _TAILOR. 


ALL MODEL 








DESIGNED 
INVENTED 


BY THE 


Messrs. Redfern, 
THE “REDFERN” 
WHITE LINEN 
YACHTING GOWN, 


As Designed for H.R.H., The 


“nO FIFTH AVE. gue 1182 B’WAY, N.Y. 


rath CORSET yr MAISTS, 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 


[a 


ws 
ee ga, Sas 
ee Oe 


Princess of Wales. 


LEADING RETAILERS 


. Send for circular. 


\ FERRIS Bra BROS ser 


i An k. 
MARSHALL FIELD 00.. CHICAGO 
WHOLESALE WESTERN hokNES. : 


‘w Penge ! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
am happy to say, thro ugh the merits of HANSON'S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


EXANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
rood; send by 


Every box is warranted to ctre, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents, 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 
H, OYNEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANTELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
_ Saeen. LOESER & oo. Beeskiyn, N. Ve 


DOES your 
HAVE C€ cB 


If so, why co LI cs when BABY COLIC 
CURE will relieve itin 10 minutes? Asimpleand 
Savalas remedy that does not contain Opium 
or any other poisonous drug. Send 50 cents for 
a package to the 
BAMBINO BOEMICAL co. 
Pp. sas ox 334, Atlanta, Ga. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


—mmumenneen— LY NTON,19 Park Place, New Yor 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


FLOUNCINGS. 


22-Inch White 


40c., 50¢c, G5e., 75e., 


Embroidered Flouncing at 39c., 
$1.00 vard. 





45-Inch Embroidered Skirtings, New Patterns, | 


at 38e., 40c., 45¢., 50¢., 59c., 65e., 69¢., 75e., to 
$5.00 yard. 


Swiss Embroidered Edgings, 4c., 5e., 6¢., 8¢., 


10c., 12e., to 40e. yard, 

Colored Embroidered Edgings, $c; 1C., 1e., 
Tov., 18¢., to 50e. yard 

Black and Cashmere Embroideries, Suitable 
for making Capes, l5c., 25¢., 89e. yard; worth 
from 50c. to $1.00. ' 


All-Over Embroideries in Swiss and Cambric, 
¢., 40¢., 45e., 50e 


THE CELEBRATED 
Fast-Black Crape- 


Finish Henrieitas. 


yard to $1.50. 


The only Positively and Absolutely “ Fas 
Blacks ” ever Sold in (hie Sealine in Sakae 
NOT AFFECTED BY ACIDS OR PER- 


SPIRATION,. 


After the Dress is 


its On 


half worn out it can be Re 
stored to 
and Hot Wate 


800 Pieces 


ginal Beauty by Washing in Soap 


at 18¢,, 21¢., and 25c. yard. 


Spring and Sommer Magazine, 


15 cents Sample Copy; Subscription 50 
cents Vear. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


New York. 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 
Broadway and 14th St, W. Y. 


GREAT 
REMOVAL 


SALE. 


All goods will be sold previous to removal 
new and large buildings on 14th Street near 5th 


es SITES. 


to our 


tlack Satin Dnchesse reduced from Tdc. to 48c. 

Black Gros-Grains and Rhadames reduced to.. 58¢ 

Canilé Striped Surahs, all colors and black and 
white, reduced from $1.25 to. , 68c 

Black Surah Silks reduced from 59c, ‘to. 44c. 

DRESS COODS. 

86-inch Printed Debeige, plain and fancy, re- 

dueed to - 15¢. 


40-inch Black Eng rlish M ha it “high lustre, Sdc 
quality; reduced to. 


36-inch Striped Flannel Suitings reduced from 


a eer -- 20c. 
40-inch Colored Mohairs reduced fr nn 50c. to... BBc, 
CLOVES. 

Ladies’ English Lisle and pure Silk Gloves, 35c 
and 50c. qualities; reduced to ad lic. 


Ladies’ 4- 
broidered ; 


button tine Kid Gloves, new em- 
reduced to oe% --. 48c. 


Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


peter a 

These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread, Brocart G¢e Duchesse,etc. 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensi 
The BRONSON SUPPUY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


| freshes u 
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Comfort for Hot Weather. 
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In the Sultry Summer Days, 


When ai 


and disagreeable 
fresh perfume of lavender, ming 
Lavender Salts will 
the most agreeable deodorizer that exists. 
of any room will become purified, and the 
Pictorial, London. 
Our readers, who are in the habit of purchasing 


the Crown Perfumery Company, should procu 


No more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possib 


No art cl 
asm whic 
Crown Lavender Salts. 
sought in Paris as in New York. They are 


ment to thousands of homes, and 


h has 


Crab-apple Blossom Perfume, 


Crab-apple Blossom Soap, in decorated caskets, 50¢ 


The Crown Lavender S 

If you cannot proeu 
of the 
sey & Co., 
of Bostor 


above sums 


New Y 
any part of the country, 


SPECIAL 


aa 2a’ Lheat 


ieiboue 


For Ladies’ Wear. 
Sold by the leading dealers. 
INTRODUCED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
76 Franklin St. 247 & 249 Monroe St. 


17R4 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


—jN— 


y sort of exertion is unwelcome, and we are only too thankful to enjoy anything which coo 
+, we are glad to be able to recommend to the notice of our readers a delightful new invention recently 
putented by the Crown Perfumery Company, of 177 New Bond Street, W. 
of Lavender Salts they have prepared an invigorating smelling 
odor which as a rule distinguishes all ordinary smelling 
ried with something which is strong and | 

be found a delightful addition to every lady’s ti 
By leaving the stopper ont of the 
atmosphere rendered at once refreshing 


that delicious perfume, 


re also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender Salts. 


are sold by all druggists, 


salts, 75c 
re them of vour 
in stamps or P.O. order to Caswell, Mas- 
ork, or to Melvin & Badg 
, or George B. Evans, Philadelphia, 
ordered will at once be sent post paid, to any address, in 


Ke 


PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 


177 New Bond Street, LONDON. 
SOLD E VER ¥ WHERE. 


Is and re- 


Under the title 
ly free from the bitter, pungé 

Here we have the delightfully 
powerful, but most agreeable hese 





x salts, entire 


sails. 
vilet table, for they are hewn d douht 
bottle for a few minntes the air 
and invigorating.—Lady’'s 


Crab-apple Blossoms, of 


Le Follet, Paris. 


s of the toilet have ever been produced viich have been received with the enthusi- 
greeted the Crab-apple Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The 
They are literally the delight of two worlds 


and are as eagerly 


daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refresh 
as follows: 
1 o2., 75¢.; 202, $1.25; 302. $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25 
a tablet. 
a bottle. 
druggist, send either 


er or T. Metealf Co 
and the 


, 
article 


Do not fail to buy this delicious Crab-apple Blos- & 
7som Perfume and Soap, and the 
Lavender Salts to tak 


Invigorating 
away with you this summer. 


EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


Grab ~Awplt | 








| 


Embroidery, Knitting, and | 


Work. 


Crochet 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 


and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





OH, IF i ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion! Why, it is easily obtained. Use 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 











~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





You 


with us 








MAIL can deal 
#} through 


-OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
with every assurance of perfect 
satisfaction. 











° 
Graduating Dresses. 
We have every material for the 
purpose, in Silk or Wool fabrics, in 
Laces or Embroideries in the great- 
est varieties and lowest prices. Write 
for samples and information. 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


| 609-621 PENN AVE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc. = 
ASHINGTON: and Seattle its Metropolis. Ad« res 
Eshelman, Llewellyn&Uo. “Seattle Wash. 
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' Midsummer Dress Fabrics. 


We have just placed in 
the Grenadine Department 
a new case of “Silk Cre- 
pon,” the latest material 
for Summer wear.in a va- 
riety of handsome shades, 
including white and black. 

im connection with our 
large stock of Cashmere.we 
are showing a line of White 
Mohair, printed in a choice 
assortment of new designs; 
and,in the same stock, fine 
all- wool Challies, at 35 


| cents per vard. 


Weareintroducing a new 
line of Brilliantine Robes, 
With margins of Japanese 


'Crepon and Embroidery, an 


altogether original style, at 


| $15.00 and $17.50 each. 


{ 


We have also added two 
entire cases of English 
Tweeds and Cheviots, in 
light and medium weights, 
at very reasonable prices 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith Sf. 
New York. 


, 
€ snold 


oO ne ) 
( onstable ¢ ky 
CARMENTS. 


Paris Costumes, Suits, 
Reception, Seaside, 
AND EVENING DRESSES. 
Travelling -Wraps, Mackintoshes, Jackets 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES, SUITS, 
COATS, JACKETS, AND ULSTERS. 
INFANTS OUTFITS 
and Wedding Trousseaux. 
RPA RA SOULS AND 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


ry ? ? 
Wroadwvay AS 19th st. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY, 


DamelkdSons 


Off y extraordinar 7] 


HANDKERCHIEF 
Department. 








Vovel, « Ladies’ fine Emby lered Ha 7 
hiefs ped and he stitched. 25 fo RHO }, 

O Chine Handk fs.eml } 
ecate colors for evening , $1.4 SR? ¢ 

Vourning Handkerch »n ( 
dren's P. and Emily ? He A t 
specialty 
I 

BROADWAY, 
Sth and 9th Sts., New York. 
MRS, rt KE. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d eet, New York City, 
Mannfacture f 
Finr Costumes, Tatton Sov AND Minut y 
Purouasineg A 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory serv . teed Vo 
commission charged and current pr ? a tneced 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so mar ) ints 
reach m f agents acting dishonorably in adva 
prices on goods and nient with the 1 sion 
allowed by s rs, Ser ning fall 
information reg tit rs a st € 
and references from ever y St te and rritory. 

Ins % “co SG. x metals gv Age .v Sen lst mp 

1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. f for 


SHOPPING », yo of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charg 
Address MISS A. BOND, : 


CCRC REGS 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 





836 4th Ave N.Y. City. 











LADY (to dec 
D.O. G. 


uf old 


FACETIZ. 
A COMING DUCHESS. 


My love's gone sailing far across the sea: 
I can’t suppress a sigh of fond regret. 
She's gone—or 80 at least it seems to me— 
To see what sort of title she can get. 
qnntepteseedpameenes 


“Was there any applause at the close of your lec- 


; the audience were so sorry that I was through, 
thay couldn't app!aud.’ 
sciegmepeanelpeemmenaae 

“It is very bad form for Mrs. Bronson to have that 

pre tty maid announce dinner. 
‘Why? 

** Because the c ustom of using the belle to announce 

dinner has gone out. 


** He reminds me of Volapiik.” 
“In what respect 2’ 
**So few people are on speaking terms with him.” 





RED a wien 
*‘T hear Tragedicus is dead.” 
* Yes; died of nervous prostration brought on by a 
totally unexpected and uncalled-for encore.” 
> 





“That's a great picture Pigment. It’s 


*way Up. 
*“ Yes—they’ve hung it a little too far up, I think.” 


of yours, 


“ > venir 
Provup Fatrure. “ Well, boys, what do you think of 
him?” 

Broxson 


SMITHERS. 


* He is a roarer. 
‘He isa screame Ne 


Nurse. “ He is both.’ 
See ee 
Morurr. “ And what do you think of my daughter's 
French, count 2” 
Count. “ Ket ees ze most astonishing French | haf 


evaire heard.’ 


a ne 
Caper. “ What is it your little boy calls you ?” 
Maatow. ‘Pretty papa.” 

Capury. “Isn't he rather young for sarcasm ?” 





SMiIvTueRs. “Evert taste terrapin 
Bronson “ Yes. : 

Suiruers. “* What kine 1 of a taste is it?’ 
Bronson. “ Expensive 





WELL, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


PAJAMAS AGAIN 
“Do YOU LIKE BANANAS ?” 


qenileman), 


I MUST SAY I LIKE THE OLD-FASHIONED NIGHT-CLOTHES BETTER.” 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 23. 


MY OPINION. 


To every fair maiden, no matter how shy, 
Demure she may be, it is always a treat 

When the “lords of creation” kneel at her feet, 
And to win her a lover she'll often try, 


I know for myself, if I’ve ever the chance, 

His lordship Pll lead a most beautiful dance, 
Unless he is honest and noble and true, 

When I'll give him my heart without much ado. 


en ae may shake their wise heads all the day, 

But marriage is never a failure, I say; 

For all you need do, ma’am, to make it sublime 

Is flatter your husband the whole of the time, 
Frank L. Boynton. 


—————_—~_—_ 


Miss Passkr (with girlish enthusiasm, joining a 
group of young people who are discussing an expedition 
through the mountains). * May I go with you? I 
should so love to!” 

Youne Sprreains (with great cordiality). 
to have you. 
a chaperone.” 


* Delighted 
We were just wondering where we'd get 


——< 


YounG Tom (who has come to ask to be allowed to go 
fishing). “* Now, mamma, don’t say I can’t, because 
you'll just make me disobey you. 


—_——_>———_ 


Mr. Smituers (on being asked if he objected to wis). 
“Why, I'd sooner dye than to wear one.” 

Mrs. Snoopers (who can't tell a joke, to gentleman who 
has joined group to ask what the fun is about). “Why, 
some One wanted to know of Mr. Smithers if he would 
wear a wig, and he declared that death would be pref- 
erable.” 

Lapy (in atone of sympathy). * How is your husband 
to-day, Aunt Dinah? 

Aunt Dinan (gloomily). ** He's mighty bad off, Miss 
Mary. Two of his lungs is teetotally gone, an’ de zease 
is done ’gun to work orn another one, 





CANDID. 


**So my daughter re- 
ferred you to me, eh? 
Well, I hardly under- 
stand it. She never 
consults me except in 
a financial way.” 

“Well—ah—sir, that’s 
juet it.” 

emaiciatiailipaiaeemane 


“Why do you sup- 
pose Shakespe are al- 
ways signed his name 
in a different way?” 

“He knew his auto- 
graphs would be worth 
Fomething some day, 
and wanted to stick 
collectors with sets.” 





a 


*“Mr. Bronson 
asked for your hand, 
Emily. Do you love 
him? Do you think 
he has the trae ring ?’ 

‘It's a three- hun- 
dred -dollar solitaire.” 


has 


et 
“Tf you are blind, 
how do you know that 
dollar ix marked 2” 
“Sure oi hov wan 
glush eye, sorr, an’ it's 
thranshi parent.’ 
Se 











coe 


a = iT he 








* Jove! I forgot. To- 
day is the anniversary 
of my wedding — my 
pape r wedding to-lay. 

‘Isitreally? Why, 
do let me celebrate it. 
Here, boy, give me a copy of the 
uccept this, with my best wishes. 

—— 

** She is very plain, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said the Boston woman ; “ 
obvious person in the room, 


*NOw HERE, 


LIKE A WHITE MAN.” 


Highflier 


George, 





she ix the most 





THE 


MISS JONES. * PROFESSOR GRIDDLE, 


DARWINIAN 


bo YOU 


THEORY AGAIN. 


DARE TO LOOK ME IN THE FACE AND THEN 


SAY THAT | ORIGINALLY SPRANG FROM A MONKEY?” 
PROFESSOR GRIDDLE (@ little taken aback, but equal to tie occasion). “* WELL, REALLY, 1T MUST 


HAVE BECN A VERY CHARMING MONKEY,” 


HETTY—HERE'S A MONKEY ALL 


AT THE 
DRESSED UP 


MENAG 


ONE THINK SO 


Mrs. Fanaux. “James, what is the 
address for » Knight of the 7 wh? 

Fanaue. ** I don’t know; 
Washup’ weuta be about right.’ 


WOULD 


but I should think * 


ERIE. 


proper form of 


your 


“OH,1T’S A FELLER ON THE OTHER SIDE O' THE CAGE! 


A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Amanpa,. “ Now there 
after my own heart 

Pert (who has not escaped the green-eyed monster). ‘1 
always thought that you were after his.” 


's Wilfred Seymour, he’s a man 











A SUGGESTION 
SPIRITU AL ADVISER (to parishioner with the jumping toothache). 
in’ 


JAW DIS MAWN 
SUFFERER (dolefully). 

HED DE 

BORN WITHOUT A TOOF EN MY HAID!” 





“OH, I's ENJ’YIN’ MIGHTY PO’ TIMES, SAH. 
MISERY IN MY MOUF DESE TEN YEARS A-RUNNIN’, 


TO NATURE. 
** WELL, BR’ER, HOW'S YO 


"PEARS LIKE ‘Ss IF I DONE 
TWEL | COULD A‘’MOST WisH I'D BEEN 








ns seem 





day, 


Wy a 
ition 
ae 
hted 
1 get 


fo 40 
ause 





nan 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








EVENING SKIES. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


OW radiant the evening skies! 
Broad wing of blue in space unfurled. 
Heaven watching with ten thousand eyes 

The welfare of a sleeping world. 


When the bee blows its early horn 
To wake the sisterhood of flowers, 

Then comes another summer morn 

* To cheer us with its golden hours. 


The sun illumes the happy day, 

And earth grows fair beneath its blush; 
The robin sings his roundelay ; 

The chorus bursts from’ every bush. 


The sailing clouds the winds pursue 
In the vast upper deep of sky. 

Each grass blade holds a drop of dew; 
Each drop reflects a world on high. 


When night resumes her sapphire throne, 
Wearing a coronet of light— 

A queen that rules her realm alone— 
The king of day withdraws from sight. 


God lights the wild flower in the wood; 
He rocks the sparrow in its nest; 

He guides the angels on the road 
That come to guard us when we rest. 


O God be thanked, His sleepless care 
Will guard us safely night and day. 

His sheltering wing is everywhere; 
His angel host His will obey. 


MODERN ROME. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


ry\HE beautiful picture of Rome in 1889 
will be of interest not only to recent 
tourists, who can appreciate the marvellous 
growth since 1871 of moderm Rome, and the 
changes and revelations due to the excava- 
tions carried on with energy by the several 
archeological societies at work in the grand 
old city, but will be a real help to the throng 
of youthful students whose eyes and lips are 
busy with the story of ancient Rome. Here 
the bright lad will point out the Coliseum, 
while his mother, who has not forgotten her 
days in the college class room, will remind 
of legendary and traditional lore cluster- 
ing about the vast and wonderful pile; there 
impled finger will trace the yellow Tiber, 
ps perhaps a girl’s voice will repeat from 
Macaulay’s thrilling ballad the stanza begin- 
ning, 
“O Tiber, Father Tiber, 
To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in charge this day !”” 


The great dome of St. Peter’s, the Vatican, 
the old ruins, the new boulevards, will in turn 
enlist the attention of the family as they 
open the Bazar cnd study its beautiful pages 
around the evening lamp. And then the 
minister, dropping in for an evening call, will 
explain how, beneath pickaxe and spade, we 
moderns have found one Rome built over 
another, the new city with the old beneath 
it as a foundation, not once only, but again 
and again; and there may be a smile at the 
expense of a recent shallow traveller of neg- 
lected education but liberal finances, who 
came away from Italy saying: ‘‘I saw no- 
bry but the new buildings in Rome. What 
did I care for the old walls and stones and 
ruins!” From the survey of this picture the 
Ds -paths and highways of literature will open 

luringly, and the New Testament, with St. 
Paul’s journeys and martyrdom, receive a 
suggestive side-light. For so has Rome en- 
tered into the life of books and of men that 
we gaze at her as seated yet upon the throne 
of our hearts, if no longer of the world. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 









Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S 


and 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. Even 
when made weak, it is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
ommended by medical men instead of tea 
or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
is generally admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 




























PROTECT OUR BREAD. 


Tue machinery of the law cannot be put 
at work too wane’ Ae or too vigorously against 
the wholesale adulteration of the things we 
eat. Both the health and the pockets of the 
people demand protection. 

There is no article of food in general use 
more wickedly adulterated than the lower 
grades of baking powder. 

These baking powders contain either lime, 
which, introduced into the system in too 
free quantities, causes serious disorders of 
the kidneys ; alum, a corrosive poison, or 
lime phosphates and sulphates, which are 
condemned by physicians as deleterious in 
their effect when taken under certain physi- 
cal conditions. 

For raising bread, biscuit, or other food 
only the very best and purest baking powder 
should be employed.. 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking 
Powder makes it pre-eminently the most use- 
ful and wholesome leavening agent known. 
Containing no lime, alum, phosphate, or 
other impurity, it leaves no alkaline or acid 
residuum in the food, and its use insures 
pure, light, and sweet bread, biscuit,and cake, 
that are perfectly digestible and wholesome 
whether hot or cold, fresh or stale. Its leav- 
ening power has been determined the high- 
est whenever tested by official authority, and 
all chemists and writers on food hygiene 
commend it for its sterling qualities. . 

The sale of adulterated baking powders 
has been prohibited by statute in several lo- 
calities. It will be in the interests of the 
public health when their sale is made a mis- 
demeanor everywhere, and the penalties of 
the law are rigidly enforced. 


Griffiths’ Gelebrated 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use. Exquisite Colors, surface like Porce- 
lain. Can be applied by any one. 11 Prize Medals. 
Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S.,M.S.A., 
Original inventor of Enamel 
Paint (all others imitation), 


for Renovating and Decorating egy and every- 
thing—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 "and 50 
cents. Send for Tint Cards, 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


STEEL~ J : EDGE 


-LAST SRR EDGE 
A: LIFE egg ALWAYS 
TIME = STRAIGHT 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 











By mail, postage — on receipt of 25 cents 
by the 





Steel Kdge Stamping & Retinning Co., 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





LL ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 
please send addresses immediately to The 


| Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 


| the Art Directory now being compiled. 


“Best ald Goes Farthest ” 
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THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever since its in- 
vention, has remained zz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 








USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom ou, Tinted Powders, = 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular, 


Children Cryfor Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


















are household words all over Europe. 


THE STANDARD LD. @ 
OF THE WORLD. 


DUTENS 










BEAU AU; F & 
Skin & Scalp 


. Cereunn 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curirovra Remenirs in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, “with loss of hair. 

Curiovnra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Resoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cnre every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Sa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 


a= skin prevented by Cvriouna Soar. “ea 





relieved by the CuTioura ogee Pawn Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 


* Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 





Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown, 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAML 


ENAMEL 








FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 66 cts. 

BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts,, postpaid, 75 cts. 

Ageut for United States, 

E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


“HOYDON’ SUB para ae § FOR 
. ENTIREL NEW. 
Bosom Form, Shirt : der and Shoulder Bracy 
For lawn tennis, horse k riding, surf bathing. 
&c., itis unegu: not constrict the 
re, and is just tthe thing for Summer wear, es- 
pecially with loose waists, Price $1.25. 
946 | Wi hi HOYDON pie. 50. ACCENTS 
sSbington Ave. a 
oc m ir raed fr lar mailed on vavntiaton.| Warten. 











ke To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
which is STRENGTHEN- 
ING TO THE NERVES and 
a refreshing and nourishing bev- 
erage. 





Once Tried—Always Used. 
Largest Sale in the World. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. | 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of | 














E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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CASH'S 


“PARIS” 
TRIMMINGS 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
ON WASHING DRESSES. 


SOLD BY ALL LE! LEADING RETAILERS. 





These 


Trimmings are made in 
WHITE and in self colors, Cardi- 
nal, Navy, and Ecru; also in vari- 
ous combinations of pretty colors, all of 
which are 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY FAST. 


FOR WOVEN SAMPLES OF ABOVE, 
ALSO NEW BOOK OF STANDARD 
PATTERNS OF FRILLINGS, FREE BY 
POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


NEW YORK. 


-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
ed “becom 


92 GREENE = 





guarnte: ing’ to ladie 
who wear their hair parted, $8 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 
















Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this fiast and, since 
its invention, the Best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; then Van 
Hovuten’s Cocoa #tse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 
economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: ‘Once 
used, always used.” 






















































Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S 






and 
















» BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
® Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
y and Superfluous Hair permanently 
0 Seanoved. Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
* City. Mention this paper. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 447.) 

all you have got to say in explanation is a 
long rigmarole of abuse. This not my own 
painting? These not my own poems? These, 
again, not my own stories? Really, Miss Ar- 
morel Rosevean, you know so very little of 
the world, you are so inexperienced, you are 
so easily imposed upon, that I am inclined 
to pity rather than to blame you. Of course 
you have tried to do me harm, and I ought 
to be angry with you. ButI cannot. You 
are much too beautiful. ‘To a lovely woman 

everything, even mischief, is forgiven.” 
** Will you open the door and let me go?” 
**All in good time. When I please. It 
will do you no harm to be caught alone in 
my studio—alone with me. It will look so 
like returning to the lover whom, in a mo- 







SUPPLEMENT. 














ment of temper, you threw over. I will take 
care that it shall bear that interpretation if 
necessary. You have changed your mind, 
sweet Armorel, have you not? You have 
repented of that cruel decision.” 

He advanced a little nearer. I really be- 
lieve that he was still confident in his own 
power of subjugating the sex feminine— 
Heaven knows why some men always retain 
this confidence! 


dow was high, too high for her to reach; 


the door. Then she saw something hanging 
on the wall within her reach, and she took 
courage. 

He drew still nearer; he held out his hands 
and laughed. 

‘“You are a really lovely girl,” he said. 
‘*T believe there is not a more beautiful girl 
in the whole world. Before you go, let us 
make friends and forgive. It is not too late 
to change your mind. I will forget all you 
have said and all the mischief you have 
done me. My man is very discreet. He will 
say nothing about your visit here unless I 
give him permission to speak. This I will 
never allow unless I am compelled. Come, 
Armorel, once more let me be your lover— 
once more. Give me your hands.” 

He bowed suppliant. 
face with baleful eyes. 
hands. Armorel sprang from him and dart- 
ed to the other end of the room. 

The thing she had observed was hanging 
up among the weapons and armor and tap- 

























It was an axe from foreign parts, I think, 


dle and a boss of steel at the upper part. Ar- 
morel seized this lethal weapon. It was so 
heavy that no ordinary girl could have lifted 
it. But her arm, strengthened by a thousand 
days upon the water, tugging at the oar, 
wielded it easily. 

**Open the door!” she cried. 
door this moment!” 

Her wooer made no reply. He shrank 
back before the girl who handled this heavy 
axe as lightly as a paper-knife. But he did 
not open the door. 

‘Open it, I say!” 

He only shrank back further. He was cow- 
ed before the wrath in her face. He did 
not know what she would do next. I think 
he even forgot that the key was in his pock- 
et. The door, a dainty piece of furniture, 
was not one of the common machine-made 
things which the competitive German—or is 
it the thrifty Swede?—is so good as to send 
over tous, It wasa planned and fitted door, 
the panels painted with reeds and grasses, the 
gift of some admirer of genius. Armorel 
raised the axe, and looked at him. He did 
not move. 

Crash! It went through the panel. Crash! 
again and again. The upper part of the door 
was a gaping wreck of splinters. Outside, 
the discreet man-servant waited in silence 
and expectation. Often ladies had held in- 
terviews alone with his master. But this was 
the first time that an interview had ended with 
“such a crash. 

** Will you open the door?” she asked 


‘*Open the 


Armorel looked round the room; the win- | 


there was no way of escape except through | 


He looked in her | 
He tried to take her | 


estry which decorated this wall of the studio. | 


from Indian parts, with a stout wooden han- | 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


NeW YORK. ST. LOUIS, 





EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
Good Housekeeping. 
Sprrinerixeiy, Mass., April 5, 1890. 


SHERMAN KING VAPORIZER 00.: 

Gentlemen,—I have used your Vaporizer 
for an aggravated case of catarrh, with | 
excellent results, 
| 1888-89, I first tried the Vaporizer, and 
| soon found myself free from catarrh, from | 
| which I had suffered for several years, es- | 
pecially in cold weather. 

I have since used the Vaporizer during 
| the past winter —one of the worst seasons 
known for catarrhal complaints—and have 
been entirely free from catarrh, the first 
winter season for many years. 

Yours truly, 
OLARK W. BRYAN. 

SELF -ACTING. Each Vaporizer sold charged 
for use. No care exeept to replenish once in two 
mynths at expense of 4 to 8 cents, according to size. 
Three sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $8.00, 

Illustrated Pamphlet free to all. Address 

SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


| MECHANICALLY PERFECT. 


| With its cedar tub, covered gearing, hinge 
| 





top, its famous Wheel Dasher, and its quad- 
ruple motion, 


Shepard's “Lightuing” Freerer 


| is indeed a marvel of mechanical excellence. 
3ut more than this, it makes more and better 
Ice-Cream in less time than others. 
Does this interest you? Inquire at dealers. 
Our ‘‘Lightning” Freezer Receipt Book 
mailed free. 
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The qualities of Quinine are specific against 
| premature baldness. Arkinson’s Quinine Tonic leaves 
| the hair soft and glossy. 


AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


In the mid-winter of | & 


is 


KN 





WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 








BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


This Wonderful Medicine for all 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


to which Men, Women, and Children are subject 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Specific for Weak 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc., and is found efficacious and remedial by ALL SUFFERERS. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, &t. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. 
ALLEN & S0., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New 
York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 


receipt of price—but inquire first. Please mention this publication in ordering. 


“"SS.LNNIW OZ NI SHOVGVSH NOIS SARE TIM 











THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 
BARRY'S <* 
















THE NEW MODEL, 


Fe TS | ist ni bist, Hess 


FOR THE 


i | ( 
VA § 


work, it is un- 
equaled, while for 
Lightness of Draft 
t excels by a large 
ercentage any other 
wn Mower made, 
Send for circular and 


MOWER. 













An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfemed, re- 
moves a'l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
fmness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beantifnl. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, dieeises of the ekin, glands and mnecles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion, 
: A book of interest to every lady. 
Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 
124 West 23d St., New YorkCity. Cosmetic Artiste, 
Mention this paper. 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 





Beware of imitations. 

NOTICE 

AUTOGRAPH 
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TO SEW ON A BUTTON. 


Send 50 cents and receive, prepaid, by mail, the 
cutest little Work-box and Travelling Companion that 
you ever saw. Our “Rustic” Companion is very 
unique. All our goods are warranted. 

GWYER & COLDWELL, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




















again. 

The man replied by a curse. 

The lock—a piece of imitation medievalism 
in iron—was fitted on to the inner part of 
the door, a very pretty ornament. Armorel 
raised her axe again, and brought the square 
boss at the top of it down upon the dainty” 
fragile lock, breaking it and tearing it from 
the wood. There was no more difficulty in 
opening the door. She did so. She threw 
the hatchet on the carpet and walked away, 
the discreet man-servant opening the door for 
her with unchanged countenance, as if the 
deplorable incident had not happened at all. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











LADIES who have suffered the annoyance of adjusting and 
wearing ear-studs with the o/d-fashioned screw - post and nut 

will welcome “Washburn’s Magic Nut,” which is easily 
> adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the ear, 
and is thoroughly secure. It is easily applied to any earring 
or scarf-pin. - YOUR JEWELLER CAN GET IT FOR YOU. 

ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 


to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 















It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 



















ARE YOU GOI 


Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass. 


NG TO CORRESPOND ? 


Use only the “ Whiting Standard Papers.” 
them to fill all the requirements of polite society. 
dealer in the United States can supply you with the fine 
correspondence papers made exclusively by the Whiting 


New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 


4 Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


You will find 
Every 





PANSY PLANTS 12 very choice Pansy Plants,all colors, 


Use no others. 


2c. ,or 24 for 80¢..nicely packed. Ost 
paid. Catalogue ree. F.B.MILLS,Thorn Hill,N.Y. 
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You ean live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex : al! ages. Coste 
PRRR, Terms FREER. Address, TRUK & Cu., Augusta, Maine. 





ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. XO 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Canned Sweet 


“DA CORN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries as by far the best of six competing samp!osshown. 


This decision is confirmed | E BEST OF ALL. 
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consumers, who pronounce 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale 


COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 





to use with starch 
‘ou want to produce perfect 
aundry work. Used in cold or boiled starch. It in- 
creases stiffness, saves labor, gives a beautiful polish, 
keeps the iron clean. The result is most satisfactory. 
TRY IT! Price 10 cents, Ask your grocer for it, or 
address AMLYLON MANUBP°G CO., 


Ladies 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


1118 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








